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FOREWORD 


Reading Arabic is fun. Persevere long enough at least to get through the "alphabei 
barrier”, and a whole new world will open up to the collector through his own coins. 

"Tench Yourwlf Arabic" and other grammar books get into complicated declensions 
and conjugations at a very early stage; and in any case the vocabulary taiajht is not of the type 
needed by the numismatist. Of what use to him are phrases like '’the lame girl is in the yellow 
room" or "O girl, speak the truth and lie not"? 

I am not teaching the reader Arabic. After mastering this book he will not be able to go 
out and hold a conversation with an Arab; but he will have got the "start" he needs towards an 
understanding of corns inscribed in Arabic. 

The Arabic alphabet in fact covers a number of languages - Arabic is Semitic: Persian is 
Indo-European; and Malayan is in the Molayo-Polynesian group. Differences are not just of 
diatoct, they are of basic structure. However. Arabic itself is the really important one, bearing a 
relationship to other Oriental languages not unlike that of Latin to the languages ol Europe. 
Just as mediaeval European corns are inscribed in Latin, so are the majority of the coins of 
North African. Turkish. Persian, and Indian origin inscribed until very recent times in Arabic. 
A irmitad knowledge of Persian will also be necessary for unravelling the Persian poetic 
couplets found on Indian and Persian coins particularly during the seventeenth ond eighteenth 
centuries A.D. 

I intend to simplify things as much ns possible. Pronunciation, for instance, is not of 
prime importance to the numismatist, so only a rough equivalent is given — a number of 
Arabic letters are transcribed as "Z". "Z" is near enough! 

Again. I intend to leave out the Arabic short vowel symbols, except just to explain whai 
these are. f intend to leave out case endings where these are written in the Arabic, as the 
majority are, by short vowels and "nunation" symbols, solicit are not usually shown on the 
coins. For simplicity’s sake these are also left out of the transcription of the Arabic in 
European letters. In other words the Arabic of this book is not fully grammatical in that it has 
been simplified wherever possible. 

With regard to the illustrations, size u not related to the actual size of the coin, but 
rather to the need of being able to make out the writing on it. A coin with a more complicated 
inscription will tend to be "blown up” more than a com with writing that is easily legible. In 
most cases I leave out the many dots and mark* which one finds on these coins, but which are 
not part of the inscription - marks which can be very confusing. 

I begin with the Ottoman Empire, hoping that the thrill of discovering that these 
common coins can be interpreted very easily will induce the reader to follow through to the 
more modern Arabic crwns, end then, by this stage heing familiar with the Arabic alaphabet. to 
tackle the early coins straight from the world of the "Arabion Nights”, from the cultured 
civilisation that gave us, amongst other things. Algebra! From here we move forward again, end 
into the realm of Persian and Indian coins. 

Only a small selection of possible legends can be looked at in a small book like this; but 
I feel I wilt have succeeded if the reader gams an interest in hi* Arabic coins, if perhaps it 
makes him go out and buy more books on the subject 
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CHAPTER I 


The numerals. Arabic dating 


Our easiest topic will be the numeral ciphers, so here we begin. 

European 1234 567890 

Arabic /r r tort* O T V /\ ^ * 

Figures do vary considerably in shape. 5, for example, may be O or Q. Occasionally 
they tip to the right, for 6. < for 7. 

All Arabic is written from right to left, but in the case of numbers this is cancelled out 
by the fact that Arabs speak of them the opposite way round from the way we do. 754 is to 
them "Four and fifty and seven hundred", and 0* and V** , v\hich is put together and 
written in their usual way from right to left as VOfc-This means that for practical purposes 
Arabic numerals are "the right way round" as far as we are concerned. 

Note that in Morocco they have used European numerals for the past two hundred 
years, and an Arabic coin with European numerals on it probably comes from Morocco or, just 
possibly. Tunis. 

We need a knowledge of numerals to work out the denomination of a coin. For 
example, a large Turkish copper coin with £. in the centre is a 40 para coin. But our main 
concern with Arabic numerals is for working out dates. 

Dates are nearly always "Anno Hegirae" rather than "Anno Domini" — A.H. rather 
than A.D. The Hegira was the "Flight", Mohammed’s flight from Mecca on 16th July 622AD. 
But to change an A.H. date into an A.D. one we have to do more than just add 622; vw have to 
take account of the Moslem year being lunar and only having 354 days, as compared with our 
solar year of 365% days. A hundred Moslem years are equal to ninety-seven of our years. 

This means that when faced with a date like It't'r' we must do three things. 

(1) We change it into European numerals. If VP* becomes 1223. 

(2) As there are three more lunar years per hundred than there are solar, we subtract 
3%, i,e, 3 x 1 2 for the 1 200 A.H., and another 1 for the remaining 23, as this is getting on for a 
third of another hundred, making 37 altogether. 

(3) We add 622, to bring A.H. back to the same starting line as A.D. 

So our sum is 

1223 A.H. 

- 37 

1186 

+ 622 

= 1808 A.D. 

1223 A H. is the date of the accession of the Ottoman Sultan. Mahmud II; and this is 
equivalent to 1808 A.D 

We examine a com ol Morocco with the date 1371 No need to transliterate this. We 
subtract 3x13 for the hundreds A.H., and 2 more because 71 ss about two-thirds Of g further 
hundred, and Own we add 622. 

The sum reads 

1371 A.H 

— 4J 

1330 

+ 622 


1952 A.D 
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We mutt be prepared for slight moccoracy as A.H and A.D. years do not coincide. Thus 
an A.H. date usually falls within two A.D. yean anyway. 

Thae are other dating systems used on coins written in Arabic script, but only one can 
really confuse the collector. 

Between 1920 and 1929 A.D. and since 1935 A.D. Afghanistan and. since 1926 A.D., 
Persia have used a system of solar Hegira dates. These start from the Hegira in 622 A.D., but 
have years the same length os our own. Thus e Persian coin of the new system in 1926 A.D. 
was dated 1 304, exactly 622 less then the A.D. date. To make things worse, these solar Hegira 
yean are still called A.H.; so 1926 A.D. was 1304 A.H. Isolarl In Persia, and 1344 A.H. (lunar) 
for the rest of the Moslem world. Fortunately for purposes of identification the laiger 
proportion of Persian coins put the name of the reigning Shah and hi* dynastic name on the 
coins, and the change to solar years wos made at the beginning of Rua Shah. Pah levi's reign, 
and he was the first Pahlevi, This means that any coin with the namer>Av < Pahlevi must be 
dated In solai years. The trouble it that some coins, particularly those of lower value, do not 
inscribe a ruler's name. For these we must refer to a catalogue for attain dating. 

Another dating system is that devised by Tipu Sultan of Mysore, who between 1787 
end 1799 A.D. dated his coins in solar years from Mohammed's birth, (calculated ns oc curing 
in 572A.D.I ailing these "Mauludi" (birth! years; and we mark them as A.M 
However there is no mistaking coins dated A.M. as 
this illustration shows. 

1 . The Mauludi date is written backwards. 1224 A.M. is written as 1* m 

2. Tipu's commonest coin*, the copper ones, have an elephant on 

the obverse 

There are various minor systems of dating, but these always have low numbers and ore 
not confusing. Abu Sa'id. 1316-1335 A.D., one of the Mongols of Persia, occasionally used 
the "Khanien" era. The Moghul Emperor Akbar invented an era he ailed •'llahi”, which means 
"divine". Akbar's years were solar dating from the commencement of hi* own reign in 1556 
A.D. However the lowest llahi date is 28. and the highest is 50. 

One other feet must be noted, that in the 8Q0's and 900’s A.H. Indian coins use 
different figures for 0,4. end 5. Ois 0 :4 is T ; end 5 is t. The 0 and £ are particularly 
confusing e< they ought to represent 5 and 4 rather than Oand 5. The date 90(15 905 A.H. on 
a coin for example of the Indian king of Jaunpur — and is not 954 as it would be on an 
Egyptian or Persian coin. 

Exorcise No. 1 

Determine the denomination of the following coins; 


1. An Ottoman coin. Value in paras. 


2. A Persian coin. Value In dinars. 
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Pick out ihe date on these coins, and change into A.D. 


4. An Ottoman coin, minted in Cairo 



5. A coin of ShTr 'Ali of Afghanistan 


6. A Malayan coin. / g “ 


7. A Persian coin struck by Shah Rukh, son of the great Timur. 
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at the end of a word it can be placed "on the line" without any "carrying letter", though no 
examples of this occur in this book). As hamza is only a "symbol" it needs a proper letter to 
"rest" on or under — just as the ihort vowel symbols do. However with hamza a "proper 
letter" is put in specially for it to rest on, and I alef 9 waw, and ya may be used in this 
way. When included as a hamza-hotder the holding alef, waw, or ya is not itself pronounced, its 
only function is to hold hamza. 

» 

At the beginning of a word alef is always the hamza-holder. and as it holds the h&nza it 
also holds the vowel which the hamza holds. In Omdurman the o is held by a hamza. but an 
alef (itself unpronounced) holds the hamza; and this makes Omdurman look as though it 
begins with an alef - it is written alef m d (which "holds” the short u ) r m alef (pronounced 
in its own right as a long 3) n. Thusc»l«y j«| Omdurman. 

Even a long vowel at the beginning of a word needs a hamza to hold it, and must 
therefore begin with an alef — thusO(/f.f Tran. Where the first vowel is a long S which is alef in 
its own right the word oughf to begin with two alefs. one to hold the hamza and one for the 
long a - in fact these two alefs are written together as one with a "madda" on top 

However the reader need take no further notice of initial hamza or of madda, as I do 
not intend to mark them in the Arabic or in the transliteration. But it must be noticed that in 
practice an initial alef may represent any of the short vowels or a long a. 

Medial hamza, however, must be noticed. It is written over alef. waw, or ya - the ya 
normally being undotted. Thus miat "hundred" is composed of three syllables: m which holds 
the short L hamza which holds the short a. t. It is written (leaving out the short vowel marks 
but putting in the hamza) (see below for an explanation of h with two dots = f), and on 
coins this would normally appear as^-a, without the hamza mark. 

Unfortunately medial or final hamza may sometimes be written as a dotted ya with no 
hamza symbol. Thus “Algiers" is JezS (hamza) ir, which is ; but on Ottoman coins it 
appears as jfSyt with a dotted ya which is not itself pronounced but is only there to represent 
hamza. This can be confusing. 

Medial hamza I do intend to transliterate — by a ’, the same mark as for 'ain. Thus 
mi'at. and yr Jeza'ir. 

The normal ending for feminine nouns in Arabic is J t, but this Of is written as two 
dots over-y h, to form what is technically known as "ta' marbuta". In modern Arabic this 
combined letter y is only pronounced when followed by a word beginning with a vowel, but I 
intend to transliterate it as f — thus*J*»s n t ( -h+f). sanat "year", though when we come tc 
the Persian use of Arabic words we find that they write «*■»■**' sanah. 

»3 pa without dots, is sometimes used in place of alef at the end of a word, and is 
pronounced as a long "3", as in Mustafa^laOom s 1 1 +£ = 5. One other "symbol" we must 
know is w called tashdid, which is placed above a letter to show that it is doubled. Particularly 
interesting is a word like "Constantinople", which in its Arabic form "Gustentiniyah' 1 ’ has a 
long / and a y next to each other. As these are both written by the same Arabic letter ya. this 
becomes a double letter, and the two yas are written together X in the word 
qusten t'nTyah. ■ 

We must also note peculiarities in the way certain letters join up with certain other 
letters. J / joins an p m , when written on coins, like this J “ 4, as in 
el-Misriyat "Egyptian". 

J / joins the group, / ch h kh, like this — f as in el-JezS'inyat 

"Algerian". 
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J / also Ijnks with a following alef like this I + J = V thereby forming what is almost 
an extra letter in the Alphabet "Lain -Alef", as in 

VI +JI V 4 - Reminder! Start from here in Arabic 
la I lah ilia Allah 

which means "No God except Allah", where we see lam-alef twice. Once in the V la meaning 
"no", and once in the VI ilia "except". 

Certain letters, namely I alef Jd 3z j r jz j zh Jw.do not let other letters join onto 
them, and any letter following one of these must "start again" in its initial (or isolate) form. 
For instance, in the \mrdpi>jj dirhem the Jd and the j r are isolated from each other, as Jd 
cannot be linked to a following letter: the JPh is in its initial rather than its medial form, 
because it cannot join onto the j r. 

One very peculiar word needs explanation. J| el, which is the definite article "the" and 
therefore extremely common, can change its sound in pronunciation, though not in writing. 
Firstly, the initial vowel is not pronounced if the word follows a vowel. Secondly, the "I" is 
assimilated to the following consonant if that consonant is one of a group known (from this 
very function) as "sun" letters. These are ot C/th Jd jz j r ^Jz j»s j»sh j»s j&z 
i> * b z Jl u/n. All other letters are called "moon" letters, because they do not assimilate 
to themselves. This means that a word lik^jJI et-dm, though still written in this way is really 
ed-dfn, and in "full" writing this is shown by a w tashdid over the Jd -var.-XH ed-d'n. The. 
ruler of Awadh spelt "Asafu el-daulat" is actually pronounced "Asafu-d-daulat", with the "I" 
being assimilated to the "d" and the "e" dropping out after the preceding "u". 

The fact that short vowels are not normally put in means, unfortunately, that we have 
to know what a word is before we can be sure of our reading of it. We shall find that 
authorities do not all write the same word in the same way anyway, "the" may be equally "at" 
or "el". The Ottoman sultan may be "Abdul Mejid" or "abd-el-Medjeed" or "Abdu-'l Mejid". 

As regards the special "Persian" letters yp $ch j zh Sa find that these are not 
used at all on the earlier coins, where the language is alv\eys Arabic. Even in words and names 
which ought to contain them we find instead the nearest equivalent: V b is used for y p, as 
in "Padishah", the title of the Moghul Emperors, which is wrinerM- j(r badshah. £ /is used 
for ch, as in the mint of the Khanate of Krim called "Baghchih Serai", which is 
writtery , /' 4 ^ , t Baghjih SeraT 3k is used for g a s in the name of the great Seljuq 
conqueror, Tughril Beg, which is writtentkj. j*fc7ug/jr7/ Bek. The letter j zh we do not 
come across in this book in any case. 

Exercise No. 2 

Transcribe into English the following mint towns. . 

1- 2. 3. jlj-*< 

4. jUjJj 5. Ji£\s° , 6. . % \zd 
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Again, we read round this coin S* 

'azz nasrahu zuriba fT mahrusat Misr 
"May his victory be glorious it was minted in the metropolis of 
Egypt". 

The mahrusat is split in two. with the sat written over the 
Misr as an s with a squiggle 

t 

Constantinople and Cairo coins have two dates, the year of 
Accession and the regnal year of the sultan. Mahmud II became sultan 
in 1223 A.H., 1808 A.D., and 1223, his year of Accession, is on coins 
of these mints, usually at the bottom. A coin of 1224 A.H. would not haveM’t'Con the coin, it 
would still haveVffr' 1223; but with the numeral 2 to indicate the second year of reign. A coin 
of 1225 A.H. would have\t’t'1“'and T 1 3, and so on up toym - andf'r 32, which is 1839 A.D. 
when Abdul Mejid begins. 1255 A.H 

The dates are placed like this: 

16 

zuriba 

r, 

Qustentiniyah 
V T 1 1“ 1223 

The Accession year is at the bottom, and the Regnal year at the top. We find the actual 
date of the coin by adding the two numbers together and subtracting 1. In this case we have 
1223 + 16 — 1 = 1238 A.H. • 1823 A.D. We have to subtract the one, because the Accession 
year is itself Regnal Year 1 , and if we did not subtract it we would be counting it in twice. 

In the case of the circular inscription copper type the year of Accession is written at the 
bottom over**~»sanaf thus^*i? with the Regnal Year on the Obverse under the Tughra above 
a single squiggle which also represents the word Sana r-/-~t>. 


Td identify the Ottoman Sultnns one must know the dates of accession: 


Uthman 1 

683 A.H. 

1284 A.D. 

Urkhan 

724 

1324 

Mured 1 

763 

1362 

Bayazid 1 

791 

1389 

period of confusion 

804 

1402 

Mohammed 1 

816 

1413 

Murad II 

824 

1421 

MohBmmod II 

855 

1451 

Bayazid II 

886 

1481 

Selim 1 

918 

1512 

Suloimen 1 (the Magnificent) 

926 

1520 

Selim II 

974 

1566 

Murad III 

982 

1574 

Mohammed III 

1003 

1595 

Ahmed 1 

1012 

1603 

MustafB 1 1st reign 

1026 

1617 

'Uthman II 

1027 

1618 

MustafB 1 2nd reign 

1031 

1622 

Mured IV. 

1032 

1623 

Ibrahim 1 

1049 

1640 

Mohammed IV 

1058 

1648 

Suleiman II 

1099 

1687 
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Ahmed II 

1102 A.H. 

1691 A.D 

Mustafa II 

1106 

1695 

Ahmed III 

1115 

1703 

Mahmud 1 

1143 

1730 

’Uthman III 

1168 

1754 

Mustafa III 

1171 

1757 

Abdul Hamid 1 

1187 

1774 

Selim III 

1203 

1789 

Mustafa IV 

1222 

1807 

Mahmud II 

1223 

1808 

Abdul Mejid 

1255 

1839 

Abdul Aziz 

1277 

1861 

Murad V 

1293 

1875 

Abdul Hamid II 

1293 

1875 

Mohammed V 

1327 

1909 

Mohammed VI 

1336 

1918, who was the last Sultan. 


Exercise No. 3 

Extract as much information as you can from the following: 



\t'r t O 
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CHAPTER IV 


Coin denominations. The plural 


Vocabulary 

01 ghirsh or qirsh piastre, a corruption of the word "groschen" 

3 wa and 

Cr° min from 

0*^3 nisf half 

rubu' a quarter, which is from the same root as 

•ijLsyl arba'al (masculine) J'-j I arba' Ifeminine) four 

Csv* thumn an eighth which is from the same root as 

4-o themaniyat (masc.) o W 1 ' theman (fern) eight 

'us/ju/- a tenth, which is from the same root as 

' asharat (masc.) ashr (fern) ten 

■*"*'5 or -*»' wahtd or ahad (masc. ),£->-> I ihda (fern) one 
A-m—q* khamsat (masc.) khams (fern) five. 

During Mahmud M’s reign values began to be marked on coins from Cairo - they note 
the value beneath the obverse tughra. Forty paras make a piastre, and accordingly the markings 
are in paras or piastres. "Para” is more strictly tjK/_parah. and para values have a numeral 
within an initial p; though on copper coins with the circular legend (cf Exercise 1 qn t) the 
para value is the numeral in the centre of the reverse with no hint of ’'para”. 

The word for “piastre" is either^^* ghirsh or ^ 7-^9 qirsh, but it is the last letter J^sh 
which is used as the abbreviation to show the piastre value. Thus the coin on the left is a 10 
piastre piece, and the one on the right is a 10 para piece. 



During Abdul Hamid M’s reign, in 1888 A.D., the Egyptians stopped using paras, and 
started instead to use "tenths of a piastre" for their smaller values. "The tenth of the piastre" is 
in Arabic I 'ushur el- qirsh 

At this point we must make a grammatical note about the noun. Even though I intend 
normally to omit case endings we must know what they are. Arabic has three cases. 
Nominative, for the subject of a sentence. Accusative, for the object and when the noun is used 
adverbially. Genitive, after prepositions, eg after ^ f7 " in"; and also to indicate possession. 

In "the tenth of the piastre'JiiyiJl el-qirsh "the piastre', is in the genitive case — 
following on immediately after "tenth" without a separate word for "of". 


These cases are marked in "full writing" with different case endings, which indicate the 
nominative with certain except ions as ending in a short u (marked ■* ), the accusative as ending jn 
short a (marked' ). and genitive in short i (marked „ ). If. however, a noun is indefinite the 
vowel indicating case ending is doubled, and we have uu Cj nominative: aa *■ (to which is added 
alefl \~ accusative: 9 ii genitive. This doubling of the case ending voweis is called "nunation", 
and they are pronounced as though they finished in n: thus ^ — un, l' —an, t —in. 

"The tenth of the piastre "is actually ' ushuru 7— qirshi. The Jl el "the” of the 

genitive automatically applying to, and making definite, the preceding noun^aw 'ushuru. The el 
in pronunciation loses its vowel when following a vowel. 

Turning back to Egypt (and forgetting case endings), half-a-piastre 
becomes "the five tenths of the piastre _>1»0 5‘ushur el-qirsh. as on 
this coin which reads: 

J r<?r iU- ° J>JU\ s** J VS* 

'azz nasrahu zuriba fi Misr 'ushur el— qirsh 5 sanat 1293 
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It is interesting that the Egyptian stamps of 1888 A.D. are bilingual, inscribed in French 
and Arabic — the value being given in tenths of a piastre in Arabic, but in "milliemes" in 
French. In January 1914 Egyptian stamps go over to English and Arabic, and on this set the 
Arabic side also gives the value in Milliemes; but the first coin with "Millieme" is not until 
1916. 

The "tenth" series goes right down to two small copper coins, the <&'yz 2 *msf mm 
'ushur el-qirsh "half from the tenth of the piastre", and the j** rubu' min ‘ushur 

el-qirsh "quarter from the tenth of the piastre" - in other words, a twentieth and a fortieth of a 



The left hand illustration shows the "half", with th e^kinisf "half" clearly visible above the 
date. Above nisf the CrOmm "from" has a peculiar looped tail, and the^r^ 'ushur a wide 
mouth. The right hand coin is the "quarter" - the dots of the_»£>s/j of qirsh are in a straight 
line, and those of the %> q one above the other, but we must be prepared for things like this. 
The on the "half" has lost its dots inside the loop of the sh . 

This matter of the names of denominations can be confusing to the person trying to read 
the Arabic. For instance, under "Yemen" catalogues tell us that "One Bogach = Two Halala: 
Forty 8ogaches= OneRyal" But the coins make no mention of Bogaches or Halalas, we find 
instead this sort of thing-^~*^r_/- which is most puzzling until one realises that values are given as 
fractions of the larger coin, the Ryal. A Bogach, afortiethof a ryal, is 'C-J rubu' ushur 

"quarter tenth", and a Halala is thumn 'ushur "eighth tenth ",an eightieth of a ryal. 

After the break up of the old Ottoman Empire we get a new burst of life in the Middle 
Eastern coinage as European influence flooded into the area. Religion appears to lose its 
influence before progress, and the coins go "Western" with all sorts of designs and portraits; 
but, most important, with writing losing its place as the central feature of the design we now 
find inscriptions that are meant to be read rather than just look pretty. Also there are a number 
of new denominations: th e ^mmillim "millieme" in Egypt, the in the Palestine Mandate, 
thesis fils in Iraq and its surrounding areas. 

As these denominations are used in quantities, 20 fils. 2 mils, and so on, we must look at 
how the plural is expressed. 

For " two" of anything Arabs use the "dual", which is a form of the noun all on its own. 
The dual is the singular noun wither / -ani added when it nominative, andcr \-aini when it is 
accusative or genitive (as Or . Bahraini which means "of the two sues"). Thus ‘two milliemes” 
is millimani , and "two fils" is O V— ~l> filsani without any need for the numeral V 2. 

Numbers between eleven and ninety-nine are followed by the accusative singular! Thus 
37 fils is Y'Y 37 filsan, and 46 milliemes is 

Numbers of a hundred and over take the genitive singular. 100 fils is )•• 100 filsin and 

216 milliemes is 216mill7min, In less than "full" writing these would look the 

same as the completely singular forms and (C^ ^ 

The Arabic plural is confined to numbers between three and ten! 

Arabic has two different types of plural — there is the "sound" plural, where the plural is 
the singular lorrn with a syllable added on at the end; and there is the "broken” plural, which is 
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formed by breaking into, and changing or adding vowels inside, the singular form. Normally 
nouns take either one sort of plural or the other, though occasional nouns have more than one 
plural form. 

The "sound" plural is straightforward. Masculine nouns add'-'? -una in the nominative, 
andCcTna in the other cases (I intend to leave off the final short vowels of the dual and the 
plural as I do the case endings of the singular). Feminine nouns addo) 3t, which is given the 
normal case endings u a and /. Thus the mascul i noCffmumin "believer" becomes 
muminuna in tne nominative. muminTna other cases. The feminine^t»m/7//rr? has the 

plural O W 7 X 0 millimat — thus 3 milliemes is f 3 mil limit . 


Unfortunately the "broken" plural is not as simple, as there are thirtyone different ways 
of forming broken plucabjryjPqurush "piastres" comes from j^/iq/rs/); and^fpjj fu/us from 
ij fit. Yet the plural of ^ dirhem is pa> l / O dafShim. 


Thus we find: 


1 fils 


fils 

2 fils 


filsan 

3 fils 

vKjii f* 

fulus 

11 fils 

ILJU u 

filsan 

100 fils 


filsin 


1 millieme l millTm 

2 milliemes millTmSn 

3 milliemes olcvf millimat 
1 1 milliemes ^.7 V ^ milllman 

100 milliemes j . , millimin 


dual 

plural 

accusative 

singular 

genitive 

singular 


Similarly with other coins 


. TheJo mi! of Palestine has milan , dual, and-VI» milat. 


plural. Th e’jif frank ("franc") of North-West Africa has 
frankat. plural. 



frankan. dual, and 


In the vocabulary at the head of this chapter are listed one or two numbers (the full list 
is given in Chaper Nine). Unfortunately there are masculine and feminine forms, and the reader 
may be remembering the long list of le's and la’s of French. However, things are not quite as 
bad as that, as there is a simple rule that helps with all the numerals except "one"; and that is 
that all plurals except those referring to male human beings are feminine. 


Exercise No. 4. 


State the values of the following coins: 
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7) 

9) 

11 ) 


Translate the following 




31 ^ ^ J* 

mi* yaJ I 

!2I 7 r 
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CHAPTER V 


Four coins with Ottoman connections. Names 


Vocabulary 


/* barr land 

■£. bahr sea 

O'. I ibn or O', bin son 

daulat state, government 

qabl before — of time or direction 

Js .U« I latlf pure, fine 

This chapter is a slightly more general one, looking at four coins, with Ottoman 
connections, and then at the Arabic personal name. 

Th e first is the "inscription type" in common use up to and including the reign of 
Mahmud II. We read — 


48Mb 


O IkJL-J' Ofl O UaL-J' V/Vji l> J yj 'j+J\ oll>L» 

sultan el-barrain wa khaqan ebbahrain es-sultan ibn es-sultan 


bar ram "of the two lands" and O- bahrain "of the two seas” 
are both duals in the genitive case khaqan is an adaptation of the old Mongol title of 

Jenghiz Khan "Kaghan", a word which contracts to the even shorter formoL»"Kh5n”. ibn 
means "son", a word which is often shortened to bin when between the name of the father 
and of the son. The inscription translates: 


"Sultan of the two continents fi.e. Europe and Asia) and Khaqan of the two seas (i.e. the 
Black Sea and the Aegean), the Sultari son of the Sultan”. 


I love these high sounding titles! Mahmud II used this legend, and during his reign 
occurred the Greek War of Independence. The Ottoman Empire was contracting, so Mahmud's 
successors could no longer use these titles. The "Sultan son of the Sultan" is a commonly used 
phrase to emphasise legitimate descent from the previous sultan, i.e. he was neither illegitimate 
nor a usurper. 


The next coin, a 40 para piece from the Constantinople mint, is at the other extreme. No 
more dreams of an empire that once was. The Sultan Abdul Hamid II, 1875 — 1909 A.D., was 
an extreme reactionary who sought to be an absolute monarch and wanted to be considered an 
old style "caliph" recognised as the religious leader of all Moslems. He was opposed by the 
young Turks who wanted Turkey for the Turks. In 1909 their influence achieved the 
dethronement of Abdul Hamid, and the setting up of Abdul's brother as Mohammed V. This 
coin is in the new style adopted when Young Turk influence was paramount in the reigns of the 

last two sultansMohammed V and Mohammed VI. 
The spray of laurel and corn shows a break from 
hide-bound Moslem conservatism towards the 
coinage of the West - not actually representing 
"living" creatures, but going that way. The obverse 
still has the tughra, but the wording, though the 
words are Arabic words, is in a Turkish 
form, ending in o I rather than h+t. On the 
obverse we have hurriyyet "Freedom " musavat "Equality"; and 

adalet "Justice". The reverse has at the top daulat ‘OsmSnTyah "Ottoman Govern- 

ment" — I put as s rather than th, because it is Turkish rather than Arabic pronunciation. 



To left and right of "Ottoman Government" we read 
zuriba f~ QustentTnTyah "minted in Constantinople." 
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Now a coin of a country that broke away from the Ottoman dominions, the Sudan 
under the Mahdi. In 1885 A.D. the Mahdi's followers captured Khartoum and killed General 
Gordon, and though the Mahdi himself died that same year, his followers retained 


independence under Abdulla, the "Khalifat" (a 
word meaning "successor" normally used of the 
successors of Mohammed, the word we anglicise as 
"caliph"), until in 1898 they were utterly defeated 
by an Anglo-Egyptian army under Kitchener, 
Between 1885 and 1898 they struck coins from 
their capital Omdurman. 


* ‘ /* * 7 - ^ 


The reverse reads the usual Ottoman way, 

~**ja*\j tv** zuriba frOmdurmSn "minted in Omdurman", the only irregularity being that the 
first p m of Omdurman is not linked to the J d. The obverse has a very poor sort of tughra, 
and below we see the abbreviation for 20 piastres, though this is in fact a copper coin. 

Above the is a word which seems to have lost its final J /, the word^y .n« maqbul which 
means "accepted". 


We pause at maqbul for a moment. Most Arabic nouns are formed from a basic root of 
three consonants. This root may add syllables, and may have any number of vowel changes, but 
it still has a meaning derived in some way from the basic meaning held by the three root 
consonants — though the connection may appear rather obscure to us maqbul comes 
from a root word of three consonants. J+* qabl, which is a preposition meaning "before" in 
either time or direction. From the "before" of direction, "in front of", concept, comes 
qiblah, which means "southwards". This is because most Moslems live to the North of Mecca, 
and "southwards" is "in front of" them when they turn towards Mecca to pray. Another 
similar q-b—l word means "pocket compass", as this enables us to find the direction of Mecca. 
Also from the general idea of "in front of" come words from the same root meaning "advance", 
"welcome", "receive", "accept", "believe in", "agree to". Again, from the "before" of time 


concept, similar words mean "the future" and "waiting for". 

When faced with a new word one should decide, if possible, which are 
the root three consonants. Not only may this help with the meaning, 
but many Arabic dictionaries list all words under their "root." 



The fourth coin we look at in this chapter is from Kashghar, or Kashgar, in 

Chinese Turkestan, The Moslem general Yakub Beg revolted from the Chinese and struck coins 
in Kashgar between 1875 and 1877 A.D.. and this is one of his silver coins. It has two different 
dates, 1291 and 1292 A.H., one on each side. The obverse reads from the bottom 
upwards>A» je'yOi .W 'Abd el—'az~z Khan. This refers to the Ottoman Sultan Abdul Aziz. 
1861-1875 A.D. The nearest Ottoman frontier was a very long way away, but Yakub Beg is 
putting his name on thinking of him as spiritual and temporal leader of all good Moslems — he 
cannot have been expecting help in any material way. I hope Abdul Aziz was flattered, if he 
ever knew about it. The reverse reads^ii ^ zarb Kashghar "minting of Kashgar"; 
and juVaJ laiif "pure" above, referring to the quality of the silver. I have read as zarb the 
verbal' noun passive form "it was minted” simply because in previous instances it has been 
followed by a preposition ^ , ft "in", as we shall see it followed by a similar word which is 
used as a prefix -> bi— which also means "in", but here it is not followed by any preposition. 
Without short vowel markings T'o* 3 could be either zarb or zuriba equally well; but when 
followed by "in" I am considering that it is zuriba "it was minted"; when there is no 
preposition, as zarb "minting". On this Kashgar coin we notice that the writing is not so 
"accurate", and this is what we shall have to get used to when we get to the earlier coins. There 
is no recognisable dot under the Y 6 nf zarb-- the ka of Kashghar is separated from the 
rest of the word: there is no dot over the Ji. gh of Kashghar To get the feel of Arabic script 
at its various stages the reader must trace out for himself the inscriptions to see how they are 
written on each coin example. We shall find the styles of writing varying considerably. 
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We conclude this chapter with a note about Arabic Dersonal names. 


The personal name proper, i.e. the equivalent of our Christian name, normally falls into 
one of three categories. 

1) Names of prophets and patriarchs mentioned in the Koran. For instance, *$*".£*' 
Yusuf, the Arabic form of "Joseph ":yyr I Ayyub, the "Job" of the Old Testament:'^./ 1-43 
Harun whicf# is "Aaron". We note that very many of the Old Testament characters are 
mentioned in the Koran. 

2) Names meaning "the Servant of Allah". The word for "servant" or "slave" is 
‘abd: this combines with "Allah" to form the name ^ ill Jl ^ 'abd Allah, which, when its 
nominative case ending is added to 'abd, is really 'abdu Allah. The first "A" of Allah is not 
pronounced after the "u", and the name becomes 'abdu ‘Hah, or "Abdullah". However, Allah 
may be referred to as 'The Merciful One’o*»f yJ l er-Rahman, and we have the name 
v>,»l ju 'abd er-Rahman , "Servant of the Merciful One". Abdul Aziz, Abdul Hamid, and 
other "Abd" or "Abdul" names all mean "Servant of Allah" in one of His aspects, and come 
into this categoi y of name. 

3) Names borne by the Prophet himself, by his family or companions, by one of the first 

four Caliphs, or by one of the twelve Imams. Mohammed's own name comes in three forms 
— Mohammed "the praised": Mahmud, also meaning "the praised", and » y I 

Ahmed "the most praised". 

'Al~ is a name in this category, being that of Mohammed's son-in-law; ando****"* 
Husain," his grandson. \9 y j (j Faruq, similarly, being the descriptive epithet used to describe 
the second Caliph 'Uma 'Umar el-faruq "'Umar the discriminator between right 
and wrong." 

However, besictes having a pnsoisal name proper, every Arab has a kunyat, which 
is a name of relationship, such as yy>) Or bin Ayyub “son Df Ayyub," or it may be^< I abu 
"father of" nr some other relationship. We shall notice later that many rulers give themselves 
an artificial kunyat, such ns I ylabual- muzafiar "father of the Victorious One". 

In oddninn to these tvw names, most rulers tonka V -Q J laqob. which is a title of honour 
usually of u religious nature. Such a inc|ab is CC-UIjilo saldh ed—dTn, a title meaning "moral 
goodness of the faith" which the Western world has corrupted into "Saladin". 

Names am be confusing, particularly around the period of Saladin, whore we know the 
rulers by their taqaiis, but wlmre vary often this is the one name the coins do not include. For 
instance I have n copjwr of Nureddin, 1148-73 A.D., with the legend "Mahmud ibn ZengT"-. 
one of Saladin. "Yusuf bin Ayyub"; and one of Saphndin, "Abu Bekrbin Ayyub" — the some 
nsjn only not using their laqilbs — using only their personal names with a kunyat. 

Exarchs No. 5 . 

Rood the following well-known Arabic names. 

1) 2> ^ 31 J**v~*l 41 J SI 6) 

71 81 O-rr-^ 1 >> 1 ^ 9 > w^lc* ^ y ' 

Try to work out if® following: 10) An Ottoman coin from Tripoli, with wry crude 
writing. 


^fJ» 



1 1) An Ottoman coin from Tunis 


12) A coin from Afghanistan, where the ruler has the title "Mu". 





CHAPTER VI 


Modern royel coins. The short vowel sign 


Vocabulary 


malik 
J3 l auwal 
< U' ft Ham (sariij 

' J>y rasul 
O; J din 
v* j rabb 
cr^ 'Slam 
dar 

muminTn 


king 

first 

second 

one who has been sent, messenger. Prophet. 

religion 

lord, master. 

the Universe, World. 

home, abode. 

believers, from the root amin. to be safe, rely upon, believe in. 


As, during the Modern Period/here is a tendency to put in some of the short 
vowel symbols we ought to knovJ what these are. 

A stroke above a consonant means a following short a or e, as in malik "king”. In 
"full" writing a long a is a stroke above the preceding consonant combined with an alef — thus 
dar "abode" is in full j\ j. 

A stroke below a consonant means a following short /, as below the J / of tu® malik. 
A long T is a combination of the stroke and the letter ya in "full'script — thus c/S J din 
"religion". On the other hand a combination of the short a stroke above the preceding 
consonant with a following ya makes the diphthong ai as in Jo Faisal and o L/£' Bahrain. 

m S 

Short o and u are shown by a above the preceding consonant, as in\>****^ Husain: 
and a long o or u by symbol and letter, thus */■*■'>'’ Tunis. Short a symbol combined with long o 
letter form the diphthong au, as jdaulat "government." 



In 1922 Egypt became a kingdom with Fuad as King. We find a definite pattern of 
inscription amongst th$ "royal" coins of the former Ottoman 
territories. I show a 10 millieme coin of Egypt under King 
Farouk. The Obverse reads J3 N J'»93;\5 Faruq el+auwal 
"Farouk the^First" and 3Jio malik Misr "King of 

Egypt" J5I auwal "first" has no radical connection 
with .*■> I j wahid "one". 

The reverse reads el—mamlakat el—Misriyat "the Egyptian 

Kingdom" -mamlakat is the same root as .iAi-o malik. a root having an "ownership" idea. 
The Mediaeval Egyptian Mamluks. 1250—1516 A.D., have a name based on the same root — 
mamluk, which means "slave" in the sense of "owned". The Mamluks were a 
dynasty of rulers who all started their careers as slave soldiers in the royal bodyguard. 

On the same pattern is this coin of Iraq. This 2 fils 
("fils" is used in its singular form on all values of this issue) 
of 1953 reads vil/til ^ 

Faisal eth-tham malik el-’IrSq "Faisal ^he Second King of Iraq" 
f/»3n7 "second" is from the same root as 
C/Lii'l ith nan "two". The reverse, in very ornate 

script, reads 4^3 I/kJI i£U >J/ eimamlakateFiraq'yot "the 
Iraqi Kingdom". 

Again, modern Morocco uses a similar style. This obverse of a silver 
dirhem reads Mohammed el—khamis, 

el-mamlakat el—MaghribTyat "Mohammed V, the Moroccan kingdom* 

■r- khamis "fifth" is very close to khams 

"five". Morocco is 'r' y 3 *® maghrib which means "the West", of 
the same root as 'r' gharb which we saw after the mint name 

of Tripoli, again meaning "West". 




Absence of a vowel is indicated by a small circle called a "sukun" above the preceding 
consonant, thus Xashghar, where the sh is fallowed by the gh without intervening 

vowel. J 



Very often when all symbols are put in they ore more confusing than anything else. 
L ook at this feverso of an Egyptian coin of 1917 A O. 

Hers at the topis I 1 essultanatal-misrTyat 'the Egyptian 

Sultanate," but it is very difficult to tell whidi symbol goes with which 
letter The most helpful use of symbols is when just one or two are inserted 
in the important places, as tn Libya, where the final short a is a 

— / definite help in reading the coin. 

<*«;» 

A difficulty is that on coins one finds many extra dots and signs that have no meaning at 
nil, merely being decorative. Numismatists can afford to ignore short vowel symbols at most 
times, but just occasionally knowledge of them is useful. 

The "Egyptian Sultanate" arose after many years of nominal dependence on Turkey. 
The Egyptian ruler had borne an Ottoman title, Khedive; and on his coins be had always shown 
the tughra of the reigning Ottoman, until the start of World War 1, when in 1914 Turkey came 
in on the German side and Egypt joined the Allies. In December 1914 the 
8ritish. to make Egypt completely independent of the now hostile Turkey, 
made Husain Kamil "Sultan" - equal in rank to the Turkish ruler In 1916 
and 1917 coins appear in Husain Kamil’s name. The obverse reads 
J«jL£ Or— ^ essuhan Husain Kamil, which 11 by no meant easy to 

follow: in porticulai the £ h of Husain loops right bock to join the 1 
like this p -j The date bofow. 1333 A:H . is the Accession date. 



Soudi Arabia began its numismatic life in 1926 A.O.. when 'Abdul 'A err ("Slave of the 
Glorious One", with 'aziz related to the “>4 'azz of "may his victory 

be glorious"! ibn Sa'ud, having conquered Hojar, proclaimed himself ’Xing of Hejar and Sultan 
ol Nejd". In February 1927 he became King of Nnjd too; ond in 1932 the two kingdoms were 
combined to become the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 



This is a coin of 1344 A. H.. 1926 A.D . reading m the 
tap section of the obverse CrVkUr j I '-U® malik 

al—Hejaz wa sultan Nujd. The lower' port reeds 
JjKuJI ii'/d l-kr* ‘abd el—'AtTz et sa'ud. which is not helped 
by the breaking of sa’ud into 

■>>* - The reverse reads 
qirsh wahid "one piastre' . Sa'ud has become a family name 

as well os a personal name of one parson within that family, and it was this name that gavethc 
"Saudi’’ of Saudi Arabia. Here is a golden guinea of 1957 ol the ruler Sa’ud ibn 
abd el-’Aei*. whose name can be read in the lower half 
I -H* O: Sa'ud bin 'abd el-'Aziz as- sa’ud. 

Above is <*7 j I malik el— mamlakat et- 

orabTyates-sa udTyar "king of the kingdom of Saudi Arabia." 

The lost "kingdom" we are looking at rn this chapter is that of 
the Yemen, and numrsmatically we step right back into the Middle 
Ages. Here the basic denomination is the Ryal. equal to the .still 
circulating Mana Theresa thaler. The inscription in the bottom half of 
the obverse reads WTV ax** IxAo /-V zariba bt-dar d—khdafat San'a 

sanat 1367 "minted in the Abode of the Caliphate, Sana, vem 1367” 1367A.H. is 1948 A.D.— 
this coin certainly does not took as modern os that. The description of Sana as "the Abode of 
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the Caliphate" is a practice we shall find very 
commonly used with Persian and Indian mints, 
that of putting an "Honorific epithet” before 
the name of the place. Teheran is also D5r el— 
Khilafat : Tabriz is “the Abode of the Sultanate? 
etc. The word ii> 'Js* khilafat "Caliphate" 
is distinct from dLfl Khalifat 

"Caliph". The top section of the obverse 


el—mamlakat 

el-mutawakeliyat el-Yemeniyat "the 
Mutawekalite kingdom of the Yemen I 



adjective in its feminine form, as are most of the words derived from proper nouns which end in 
iJ -Tyat.f "Mutawakelite" is a dynastic name, as is "Hashemite" with the Jordan rulers 
— Jordan being described in very much the same way as 
el-mamlakat el-Urduniyat el'Hashemiyat, "the Jordanian Hashemite kingdom." 


In the central obverse circle is the "Kalima", i.e. the basic Moslem statement of faith 
Jy*j ‘J? J yi *)\))lSjlah ilia Allah Mohammed rasul Allah "No god except Allah, 
Mohammed the Messenger of Allah". To left and right of the Kalima is the name of the 
denomination of the coin ^5 I ry3l Ahmad', an "Ahmadi" ryal. 

The reverse has. at the topVa> *X1\ Allah nasrahu "Allah (is) his help - remembering 
that nasr means "help" or "defence" as well as "victory" — and the date 1367 repeated. 

In the smaller crescent is the ruler's name I Ahmed Hamid ed—dfh, the 

"Hamid ed-din", being a laqab meaning "praiseworthy one of the faith". 


In the big crescent we read O^JlxM J" °bJI am " 

el -mum min en-nasir li-din Allah rabb el-Slamin. I amir is used as an Arabic title 

of nobility: here it means "commander" and goes with el—mdminin to make 

the title "Commander of the Faithful", a title of the Caliphs of old. en-nasir means 

"defender", and J //— being a prefix meaning "to" or "of", the whole phrase 
i)J\ en-nasir li-dm Allah means "Defender of the religion of Allah" and 
describing Allah is (jjl £■ s rabb el-Slamin "Lord of the Worlds'^ '-K J rabb 

(connected with the Jewish "Rabbi") meaning "Lord", and U ’SlamTn being the 

genitive plural of 'Slam world, as in the name of the Moghul, ^ V* ‘AlamgTr, 

which means 'World-Grasper." 


At the base of the reverse are two swords. These represent the sword of 'Ali, 
Mohammed's son-in-law. who originally converted this part of the world to Islam. 


Exercise No. 6 


Read the following coins 
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CHAPTER VII 


Morocco, Non-royal coins 


Vocabulary 


p l* 'am 
i i£ l* sikkat 


S-j tr. Barit 
J SJ*r>s. 'umalat 
-j pt jomhuriyat 
-,4 kebir 
. muttahidah 
hokum at 


year, a word used on Moroccan coins. 

coin, the stamping of the design on the coin. 

Paris 

province 

republic 

great, large 

united (from root wShid "one") 

government 


As we turn to the rest of the Western Arab world, we find that by far the most difficult 
coins to work out are those of Morocco, where until Mohammed V in 1956 A.D. started 
inscribing his money in ordinary Arabic script, the Moroccans had their own version of Arabic. 
Apart from f being written as , and q as O the writing generally has a 
different look about it - even the words used tend to be different, e.g. pLc 'em is used 
instead of ^ i — ■ sanat for year, and European nume rals a re the rule. 


\TsSnc . 7 

37t^/ 

This is a coin of 1371 A.H, 1952 A.D.: the obverse reads 'Vi' pL Ji 
es-sikkat el-Mohammediyat esh-Sherifat 'am 1371, "the coin of the Mohammedan Sherifate, 
year 1371". Notice the ££&/*& sherifat which in normal Arabic would be written 
with the dot above the f. Notice too the open m - _icU "am lot pi*. The rulers of 
Morocco were called "SherTfs", a word meaning "Noble", and so the country was a "SherTfate", 
translated as we shall see into the French as "Empire Cherifien". The reverse reads 2.0 CzJyP 
20 frankan (the 20 being able to go with Arabic and European) and y^ll el-Maghrib "the 
West", i.e. Morocco. 

This coin is an undated issue of 1921 — 1924, the obverse reading **?t^J* 
ed-daulat el Maghrihiyat "the Moroccan state". The reverse reads3.^j>l^jL»J mt'ax 
("piece") tisSwi ("equal") / frank, "Piece equal to 1 franc". 

We find a number of unusual mints on Moroccan coins, the commonest isj'.jlf. 'Y'-A* 
zuriba bi—Bariz "minted in Paris." 

The only other place I have come across a "Moroccan" f, is strangely enough in 
Zanzibar, on a coin inscribed with the Sultan's 

name -jUtl'CK jf^c-lW-Su/tan Sa'id C‘lT >^ 

bin Barg hash bin SultSn, above and below /!?/ 

which are the words Allah hafizahu /U/_, . L Y . 

"Allah guard him" — the «• — hu being the [oj " j_ ,Jc'] ('?[ A T 7 |3\ 

third person singular pronoun "him" added to c ''n > l ISl / v ^ / \ 

the verb hafiza "guard" as the object. The A. JS/ VVc 1 Av 

f Of hafizahu is dotted below the letter! yr W A y 

(Actually hafiza is in the perfect tense of 
"Pious Wish", "may he guard" ) 


i \ c/UllLj /c.1 
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Also influenced by Morocco is Tunis, which has gone over to European numerals. This 5 
milliemes of 1960 has its lettering entirely in Arabic 

el-bank el-markazT et—TunisT. markazT is an adjective meaning /y -vTv\ 

"central", and both it and TunisT are in their masculine form. It translates pjl J "i? '« 

"the Central Tunisian Bank", but all numerals are in European numbers. ft „ ) 1\ 

and the date is the Christian one! f 

\ Trrk; 


/ A French colonial coin of 1921 has Arabic figures and Moslem 

i "WE? 'Zl 1 I ^ a,e - I* reads yy,,. yj ! ql i el-'umalat et-TunisTyat "the Tunisian 

province." 

Algeria provides us with an interesting formula translated into 
Arabic. Starting to read anti-dockwise round the coin from three o'clock, 
AmJSwJI \ j JI Jj, el— jomhurTyat el-Jaza'irTyat ed— Tv 

dTmuqratryat esh-shajbTyat, which means "thfe Algerian Democratic /S\j — * 

Popular Republic". jomhurTyat is a word we shall meet very 

frequently in this modern period."Jomhuriyat Turkiyah" (which when 

Turkey changed alphabets we can still recognise in "Turkiye I rAo (/ 1 fl 
Cumhuriyeti"), "Jomhuriyat es— Sudan", "Jomhuriyat el— 'Iraqiyat", Mr'J 

and many more. dimuqrat'yat means, of course, 

"democratic"; and sha'biyat. from the root ^y»^>^sha'ab 

"to gather" or "assemble", means "popular". The word, 

Jaza’inyat is adjectival form of ly»r Jaza’ir " Algiers". 

How plain when compared with these coins seem those of the British ]\ 

mandated Palestine, with just the bare word o * K ,...l 9 Filastm, the old / \ 

Arabic name of the province. Of course with inscriptions in three languages! PALESTINE 1 
one has to keep them short! Strange how in Biblical times three languages, V (’[(),■) ) 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew were written over the Cross of Jesus. \ itoi / 


Lebanon, at that time a French mandated territory, .began its 
numismatic existence as qjgj daulat Lubrian el-kebTr 

"State of Lebanon the great." The word keb'r is one we shall 

meet again in its "elative" form (this is a term used to include both our 
comparative and superlative "very great" and "greatest"! as • 

Akbar. the name of the first great Moghul Emperor. Lebanon nowadays is 
just another of the rather large crop of republics. 





ilfcB » ! : mncl> -naraifcre. firri •rauotM rr 192.1^ mur.ilwt -4*4 

d-dan*. M-aJir. "*1r» Tyr orr Bkntf* Jua id ,-uuii tnerumr ii'jr* Juulhn Jtuftan 

"Syrimn Stwo" 'uttrr.. it: atttnqedi.Hpmw i AlS&rr . omhOnJ^in /s-aZnjvH* wftiaitl 

n-itnr a'liglmiirtHcfr birthie" , f.hr8d! A\a6 f^Biuhiic)''. fi»w. wrmnnri linrcfc 


.Vrt an*, jamt a nun n. lt:uta -ia - ft* .utimivai* "*vf(mrivo* ,io»matiyr Have dirtwain 
me.culinie indi ffcntinuTorfbrni* Ira tiku enqplar. am 'flu: vital* Wrh Triinywaaotirmti jyiauns 


which end in ra" marbuta, ie «. , are feminine, whereas those which do not are masculine. 
Thus ban* is masculine, whereas ciLJfJ daulat and jomhurTyat 

are feminine. The masculine form of "geographical” adjectives is made by adding ya to the 

original noun: misiT from , misr "Egypt”: . , ' *-> tunisT 

from ^ turn's. Syria is actually “ surTya, so it has undergone a rather 

greater change to become surT "Syrian". This masculine form of the adjective is 

made feminine by adding ta' marbuta - thus making st/rTinto **-£/ 

surTyat, and so on Thus bank (masc) needs J5 J—' sQfi, but daulat and 

9 a* jomhuriyat need >— sOrTyat - vet (as we saw in Chapter 4) the 

plural of bank takes a feminine adjective. 

During the period of the United Arab Republic Egypt and Syria had 
separate coinage, but both bore the same legend, "United Arab Republic". 

This is an^ Egyptian 20 milliemes of 1958. The legend reads 
Y el— jomhurTyat el-'Arab~yat el-muttahidah, 

^ muttahidah being the word for "united". 

Bahrain has a very simple formula hokumat 

el-Bahrain, with a coin that puts in the vowel pointings quite legibly. It 
means, "Government of Bahrain" 


Exercise No. 7. 

Read as much as possible on the following coins: 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Kufic script 


At this point I turn back to the early Arabic coins, back to the times of the Umaiyid 
and Abbasid Caliphs. We have to learn a new script, called Kufi, which was used from the 
earliest Mohammedan times until it was ousted by a rounded writing called Naskhi. perfected in 
the tenth qpntury by the Vizier Ibn Muqlah. which had fully replaced Kufi as the normal script 
on coins by around 1 200 A.D. 

Kufi is much squarer in shape, and does not have the diacritical dots which distinguish 
letters like 'r / b O t and C> th. In fact the great difficulty with Kufi is that it is very 
hard to tell many of the letters apart: not only b, t, and th: and £ / £h and £ kh, 
but also p m which looks very like the f q group. 

In this list I again show positional differences. 



Initial 

Medial 

Final 

1 Alef 

L 



V b 0 t th 

j 

-4- 

— l - 

£ \ £. h t kh 

—X 



Jd 3 z 

1=3 



J r J z 

> 


>— 

s jish 

Oil 




■fca 



Jb t Abz 




l' 

—A 



vS f Jjp 

_p 3 


s 

i>k 

±3 



Ji 

J 

1 


f> m 

-P 


p 

Cl n 

•1 


-/ 

¥ ft 

0 

J3L 

M_ ft 

3 w.ett 

3 



V 

j 

- 1 - 



■yinm— nlef V” 

Letters vary considerably in shape. In particular the "box" letters 3 and fc3 
may lengthen out to practically any length. The only wsy to learn the possible shapes a letter 
may tBkn during the roughly five hundred years of the use of Kufi is by reading the coins 
themselves, and in this sense me reader will find any "list" inattequate The earlier coins can be 
fairly easily read, us the lettering is fairly bold, but even here it is a considerable help to knnv 
what the legend ought to be bfifon* one starts On later coins there are many mistakes and 
misspellings to rompliane whot is alreBdy very difficult. My fneling is that even an educated 
Arab of the time could not have read many of the legends either. 


However, despite every difficulty these coins are easy to identify - in that mint and 
date, and, on the later coins, the Caliph's name, are readable and always to be found in certain 
sat places. 
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This book is of course only an introduction, and will certainly not enable the reader to 
identify every Kufic coin, or to translate every Koranic text; but I hope that by showing that 
coins of this period are not impossible to come to terms with I may encourage the reader to 
go on to consult other more specialist books, particularly the British Museum catalogues of 
Oriental Coins and works like Codrington's "Mussalman Numismatics". 

Exercise No. 8 

The following mint names are written below in the Kufic script, but not in the same 
order. Identify them. 

Balkh, Wasit (in Iraq), Oimishq (the Arabic name for Damascus), Samarqand, Jayy (the 
old name for Isfahan in Persia), Basrat, Medinat es— Salam (a name for Baghdad). Tabaristan 
(South end of the Caspian Sea), Herat, Karanj (capital of Sijistan). In Arabic some of these 
names may be preceded by el, others by «*•**.>• medi'nat "city". 

1 > <? . . 

2 ) axil* 

3) Jia 

4) d vioaJ) 

5) _) 

61 Onus .b 

7) , d-u» 1 3 

81 «M>« 

g) boJ j ^ 3^ 

10) pViuJI Ujj hi# 
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CHAPTER IX 


Kufic dating 


In the vocabulary of Chapter- Four the reader was introduced to a few of the Arabic 
numerals; it is now essential that we should know what all the numerals are. Arab dates are 
written out in full during the early period, and the ciphers do not start until about the 1300's 
A.D. 

The^iate comes at the end of a formula which reads, "it was struck this dirhem (or 
dinar) in” - here follows the mint name - "in the year" followed by the date in words. "In the 
year” was at first expressed by A-**" fi sanat, which meant that sanat was in the 

genitive case. At an early period the preposition ^ ff was dropped, and sanat became an 
adverbial noun of time, and as such is in the accusative case. «♦>***• sanat is feminine, and to 
agree with sanat the lower numbers which have masculine and feminine forms must be in their 
feminine form: and, again to agree with sanat, where numbers have a noticeably different 
accusative and genitive form that form is the one used here — this affects the higher numbers, 
eg "twenty" is 'is'hrun in the nominative, but ^ "ishnn in the other two 

cases. 

This is a list of the numbers as found on the coins — they are feminine and in their 
accusative or genitive form where any distinction applies. 


English 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Numbers "thirteen" 


Modern Arabic Script 




ihda 

ithnatain 
the lath 
arba’ 
khams 
sitt 
seb ’ 
theman 
tis‘ 

‘ ashr 

ihda 'ashrat 
ithnatai'ashrat 


Kufic Script 



4 jti l I 


to "nineteen” are straightforward, with the unit first, following straight on 


to at > - > "ashrat. 


Twenty Of ‘ishnn 

Twenty One “‘ c $ ^$-*->1 ihda wa'ishfin 3 

And thereafter units link on to the tens with the word 9 we between. 


Thirty 
Forty 
Fifty 
Sixty 
Seventy 
E ighty 
Ninety 
100 




thelathm 

arbaTn 

khamslh 

sittih 

seb 'in 

themanm 

tisTn 


ijU or o-*-* 3 trti'at 

(the alef of not P ,onounced) 


All tens and units link on to the hundred number with , 9 no 


oJio j ' ihdawa mi’at d. i- n 3 I - 1 - v ' 
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Modern Arabic Script 

is- ^Ai- 

tv* 


Kufic Script 

ihda wa ‘ishnn wa mi’at i_H ***** 9 

mi 'a tain t ■ i ■ «. 

thelath mi'at n ■ ^ ■ ' ■ 

arba" mi 'at a i a 

khams mi’at tuejiuu 

sitt mi'at Post-Kufic period 

seb' mi'at 


The two confusing numbers are seb 1 "seven" and y_uu ftVnine"; and "seventy" 

and (’ninety". In the "seven” numbers the b is slightly taller than the s; and in the "nine" 
numbers the r is slightly taller than the s — thus y l m seb'; ■p ^ t m seh'in- yLssli 

tis’t >i v m I tis'in. 


Often the small uprights of separate letters have the middle one taller than the others 
to avoid confusion with _yx s: the only trouble being that it could sometimes be thought to be 
an. 1 I. Look at ithnatain "two". Ithnatain often drops a syllable to become 

. ■ i I I ithnain, which is actually the masculine form. 


Exercise No. 9 


Translate the following dates. 

1) 4m 9 y >*“* 3 _Jj 

2) j« 1 lft 9 JiMi ax 9 yi|f» j 

3) +-A-£> ->}■ 9 y ‘ ■« 9 y m » f ».»i 

4) J.A \-/ HI 1 ^ 

5) c* 9 ^ 9 jii p \ m > «i. 

6 ) 9 4 v-in ,r._j I aj f » ... 
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CHAPTER X 


Mohammed and the early Caliphate. Umaiyid Caliphs, Early mints 


Vocabulary 

■—» l ab 


jy nZr_ 

I v<P baza 
6 : ■ _j_o medTnat 

The Arab Empire built up to its climax of extent and splendour in little more than a 
hundred years after Mohammed's flight from Mecca in 622 A.D. It was religious fervour alone 
which could have turned the quarrelling tribes and small towns of Arabia into the most 
powerful force in the then world. 

The first success was the capture of Mecca in 630 A.D. with the few followers 
Mohammed had collected at his base in Medina. 

Mohammed died in 632 A.D.; but his work vies carried on by his successors. In Arabic 
the word for "successor" is HS> «,! > khalTfat. which we anglicise into "caliph". The Caliphs 
inherited Mohammed's secular and religious leadership, and in fact "secular" and "religious" 
were to early Moslems the same thing. Because it vies a theocracy, the "real" ruler being Allah, 
the early coins of the Caliphs are anonymous — what matters the earthly ruler when there is 
Eternal truth to be shown through texts from the Koran? 

We do later find the Caliph's name appearing on the coinage, though this is more 
prominent as the secular power of the Caliphs is on the wane. In fact we shall find their name 
one of the chief aids towards identification in the later Kufic and early Mediaeval period. 

The first tour Caliphs are in a class apart from thg others. These arc Abu Beta. 632—634 
A.D. a npme which changes according to case j£. \ y. I Abu Bekr in the Nominative: 

JC l« I Alii Bekr in the Accusative: and jj- 1 Ab~ Bekr in the Genitive. 

’Umar or "Omar", 634—644 A.D. ™ "Uthman. 644—856 A.D.. the 

last Caliph tn reside at Medina. Air. who married Mohnmmrst s daughter Fatima, 

656-661 A D.. when he was deposed - the beginning of much trouble for Islam. The names of 
these four "successors" appear very frequently indeed on coins, especially during the Mediaeval 
and later period when the Kalima ("There is no god except Allah Mohammed is the Messenger 
of Allah") a put in a square on many corns and the names of the first four Caliphs appear in the 
margins. 

On the illustration Abu Bekr is at the bottom: ‘Umar at the left: 

"Uthman at the top. and "All at the right. Often these names are qualified 
by adjectives, such os 3f. * y*t X ^ Atiu Bekr ra-vuliq. "Abu Bekr 

the faithful witness” - J L. Ju O 7 coming from ttw root meaning 

"truth", S j\ jL/' _/■©■* 'Umar ah-loruq. ""Umar the discriminator 

between right nod wrong". faruq corping from a root 

meaning "to part” or "separate" O X 1 \S-eA* 'Uthman abu 
nurain. '"Uthman the father of the two lights" i>r jfj nurain being the 
Dual in the Genitive case of jy nur "light”. , 1 1 'Al’el- murtari. "Ali the 

pleasing to God" ^ 

The four did carry on the Prophot's work. Abu Beta fought against both Byzantines and 
Sa-ssamans — all infidels. 'Umar conquered Iraq, where in 635 A.D - . he founded new cities at 





father, which, when "father" is followed by the name of his son — 

eg "Father of Yusuf" - is lengthened thus- 

in the nominative to y. I abu 

in the accusative to 0 I aba 

in the genitive to j. I abT 

light - 

this 

city. 


Kufa and Basra: his armies captured Damascus in 635 A.D., Jerusalem in 636, and in 640 
conquered Egypt, founding Fustat, which later became "Cairo”. Before his death in 644 Persia 
had been taken from the Sassanians, and Rayy (later to become "Teheran") captured. 

With the Caliphate as an elective office. — so long as the candidate belonged to the 
Prophet's tribe, the Quraish, — 'Uthman was chosen to succeed. He was from the branch of the 
Quraish descended from a man called Umaiya, and he tended to favour his own kin, the 
"Umaiyids". One particular appointment was that of Mu'awiyah. an Umaiyid, to be governor of 
Syria. 

In 656 A.D. 'Uthman was murdered, and 'Ali, his successor, was lenient with the 
murderers, which leniency was resented by Mu'awiya, who eventually, in 661, succeeded in 
getting ‘Ali deposed. 

Mu'awiya became Caliph himself, and, contrary to the elective principle, had his son 
named heir. By establishing this new principle of heredity, he was breaking the old Arabian 
customs and setting up a dynasty of Umaiyid Caliphs, a dynasty which seems to be spelled in 
many different ways - Omaiyid, Ommaiyid, Umaiyyid. 

The Umaiyid capital was Damascus: but there was no longer a really unified Islam. 'Ali 
still had adherents, and there were risings of his party supported by Persian "nationalists", and 
in one of these Husain, one of 'Ali’s two sons, was killed — at the Battle of Kerbela in 680 A.D. 

In 750 A.D. the Umaiyids were in fact overthrown, but not by the party of 'Ali. They 
were wiped out and were replaced in the Caliphate by another branch of the Quraish descended 
from a man called ylZc ‘Abbas whence they were called "Abbasids", though in fact one 
Umaiyid did escape. 'Abd er-Rahman, who got away to Spain where he founded a new 
Umaiyid dynasty which ruled from Cordova between 755 and 1009 A.D. It was under the 
Umaiyids that the Arab Empire reached its farthest boundaries Westwards. They considered the 
"Jihad", the sacred war fought against non— Moslems, as a prominent religious duty. In 732 
A.D. they reached Tours in the Northern half of France, where, however, they were decisively 
defeated. 

The Abbasids had their capital in Iraq, first at Kufa, then at Anbnr, finally from 762 
A.D. at Baghdad. Their court wui a brilliant one. especially under Harun er— rushed Harun's 
sons. Amin and Murnun, had a ovil war to decide the succession, and by the time. 813 A.D . 
Mamun had emerged the victor ttta decline had set in. 

Harun's third son, Mutasim. Caliph from 833 to 842 A.D , sat a dangerous precedent. He 
introduced a Turkish bodyguard, which became so unpopular that he had to remove his capital 
from Baghdad to Samarra. Though the Caliphs returned to Baghdad in 889 A.D., their temporal 
power had largely gone, and they were soon to become morn puppets of invading Turks. 

In t2SB A.D. the Mongols socked Baghdad, killing the Abbasid Caliph of the time, but 
the Abbasids were not quite finished. They continued a shadow Caliphate in Egypt until the 
Ottoman conquest of that country in 1517 A.D.. with the last of the Abbasid line. Mutawakkil 
III, dying in Cairo in 1538 A.D. 

However small their temporal power, until at li»st the fall of Baghdad in 1258 they were 
to remain numisnaitically very important. The only numismatically unimportant ones are those 
Of the period of greatness as their coins are for the most part anonymous. However, as most 
collectors lika to attribute a coin to a ruler of son* sort, at this point I give a list of the 
Umaiyid Caliphs. 

41 A.H. 

6D 


no 


Mu'awiya I 
Yezid I 


661 A.D. 
680 



Mu'awiya II 

683 A.D. 

64 A.H. 

Merwan 

684 

64 

’Abdel-melik 

685 

65 

Walid 1 

705 

86 

Sulaiman 

715 

96 

'Umar II 

717 

99 

Yqpid II 

720 

101 

Hisham 

724 

105 

Walid II 

743 

125 

Yezid III 

744 

126 

Merwan 1 1 

744-750 A.D. 

127-132 A.H. 


Although the gold dinars were normally only minted at one or two mints, the silver, 
dirhems were issued from many. In fact the Umaiyids minted dirhems at more than sixty 
different mints. It is the many different mints that makes collecting dirhems so interesting. The 
mint name is inscribed in the formula which also contains the date, the formula reading, "In the 

name of God this dirhem (dinar, fulus) was struck in in year — — — 

-> f&j jJ I IjjO zuriba baza ed- dirhem bi- "was struck this dirhem in — I list the 
commoner mints occurring on Umaiyid and Abbasid coins. These names are either of a town or 
of a province. Where the name is of a province, the mint was in the capital of the province 
named, as we have seen with Ottoman coins struck at o Misr, which actually means 

the capital of Misr. Cairo. 

A. PROVINCES 


iu>)t is IiM. a i j I 

>j)i 

vrjr-r 1 


_i l±UJ > i t~l 

% [ >^ y 

y 1 W ■ . i \ Q 

cfU 


B. TOWNS 

> an/ >_iL 
4 >-». wb Jl 

, 1 -i.n l &4J tlX) 

i UJ L 

1 jl-V «-*n bap 
d > t-i Jl 
& , 


c\ 


^>Vl i ^ 
c*_d_s> 1 L 


vJ> 


I '4m >* 

-o • 

*)\ 

J yUl 

JJUa 
• 1-’^' 


iJLi> 1 ^r* 1 


English 

Arran. Arab name for Azerbaijan 
Arm’n’yat. Armenia. 

Ifriqiyat. The old Roman province of Africa around Tunisia. 
el—Andalus. Spain. 

el-Jez’rat. The northern part of Mesopotamia. 

Sijistan, also called Seistan. 

TabaristSn. The southern shore of the Caspian Sea 
el— 'Iraq. The southern part of Mesopotamia. 

FUastJn. Palestine 
Mahi. The old Media 
Misr. Egypt 

Abrashahr. An old name for Nisabur. 

Ardash’r-Khurrat. Firuzabadin Farsistan. 

Med mat Isbahan. Isfahan. 

Istakhr. The ancient Persepolis. 
e!-Ah<aaz. In Khuzistan. South-West Iran. 
el-Bab. Derbend, on the Caspian Sea. 

Medihat Bukhara, 
el- Basra t. Basra. 

Balkh. Sometimes prefixed by Medihat. 

TUI’s. 

Jundai—Sabur. Near Susa, in Khuzistan. 

Jayy. An old name for Isfahan. 

Harran. The ancient Carrhae in North Mesopotamia. 

Halab. Aleppo. 

Homs. In Syria. 

Darabjard. Darab in Farsistan 

Dimishq. Damascus. 

er-Rafiqat. Rakka, on the Euphrates. 
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Kufic Arabic 

y-cLO I > ‘J 

rt ■ ft. 1 

ii j) clu ixP k* jj Sir. a® 

^ >j.u , 

lL> >■" 0 ?*" 

9 J-U< cS Jp- 

■ i^i ... j 

lv»h |j| I 

x i iii LvJ I i Xn i ' 

AS 1 

d* pxll d L> U y£) I » U> 

dJs o UaJI 

pVuJIduhxp «-c 

J 

> i3 !■« y ->Li-o 

1x3 *aJI 
151 LuXi u hu jy. 

* * >-© *1^0 
Pin I 3 ex-—- I _5 


English 

Ramhurmuz. In Khuzistan. 
er-Rayy. Name for Teheran up to 148 A.H. 
el—MohammadTyat. Name for Teheran after 148 A.H. 
MedTnat Zerenj. In Seistan. 

Sabur. In Farsistan. 

Sarra—man—ra'a. Samarra on the Tigris. 

(The name means "it pleases the one who sees it") 
Surraq. In Iraq. 

Samarqand. Often prefixed by MedTnat. 

Sin fir. West of Mosul. 

Suq el- Ahwaz. Same as Ahwaz. 
esh—Shash. Tashkent. 

San'a 

el—'AbbasTyat 1) near Baghdad. 

2) near Qairawan. Tunisia. 

Kerman. 

el-Kufat. Near Nejef in Iraq. 

Mah el—Kufat. Dinawar, in Luristan. 
el-Mub3rakat Probably in Ifriqiyat. 

MedTnat es-Salam. The usual name for Baghdad. 
Merv. 

Manazur. North of Ahwaz. 
el-Mausil. Mosul. 

Medihat NTs abur. Nishapur. North-East Iran. 
el-HarunTyat. Near Baghdad. 

Herat. Sometimes prefixed by Medihat 
Wasit. On the Euphrates West of Basra. 


Remember that at this period mint names are prefixed by the preposition 


Exercise No. 10. 


Translate the following: 

1 ) dix> 9 4iui «_p tri liaJflixg _> >i-n 

2) )■ ^ ■ ■ _jLoj dXaj (jU U (-6 )±xJI \ tig 

3) me * JiVjuJ 3 IjLy AalflJ -n*=3 

4 ) - ■" 9 _ y 1 ■■■ 9 y <VI u > it. il 1 p > L 1 ihxfi 1 >m 

5 ) _y .L to <ii-» i * u=lxJ Li _» >£J 

6) dxx> 9 jaiil min _j Ld >^j yQj iUII tlfl _i >£3 

Note that letters are so variable in shape that the same word can assume different 
appearances as the "Kufic" period progresses. This can be very confusing, as with, for example, 
»>l DU for bi— Bukhara where the £ h is shaped rather differently; 01 * iliji 1 for 

Samarqand. There are times when one has to use a process of elimination to decide upon the 
mint at alt — particularly on worn coins. 
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CHAPTER XI 


An Umaiyid coin examined. The verb 


Vocabulary 


I intend to pass over the "mixed" coins, where the conquering Arabs used the coins of 
the people they conquered, the Arab- Byzantine and Arab— Sassanian issues. I begin with Abd 
el— Melik's reform of the coinage in, and just after, 696 A.D. The legend is told of the 
Byzantine Emperor, Justinian II. complaining that the seal on the papyrus the Byzantines 
bought from Arab-occupied Egypt was offensive to Christians. The Caliph, Abdel-Melik, 
replied that if the Byzantines wanted the papyrus they would have to put up with the seal. 
Justinian, knowing that the Byzantine gold coins the Arabs received in payment were the sole 
source of Arab gold currency, cquntered by telling the Caliph that he would make the coins just 
as offensive to the Arabs as the papyrus was to them. Abd el— Melik said that he did not depend 
on the Byzantines for his gold coins, and thereupon he started minting his own. This story is 
probably not historically true, but the Arabs did start minting their own coins at this time. 

The gold j or dinar, a word from the Roman "denarius", was 

valued at twenty silver dirhems,. j J dirhem was a word taken from the Greek 

"drachma". The copper coin was the fulus, which is a plural of O-Ji fils, 

which word is derived from the Roman and Byzantine "follis". 


Despite the Greek origin of the word "dirhem", the broad flat flan and the lay-out of the 
design make it a fairly obvious imitation of the Sassanian (Persian) silver coins, though they are 
much lighter in weight. The earliest dirhem in the British Museum 
catalogue is from the Damascus mint, dated 79 A.H. The dirhem 

illustrated is of the Wasit mint 95 A.H., 714 A.D., when the Umaiyid 

Walid I was Caliph. 


The marginal inscription begins at the point where the arrow 
indicates near the top of the coin, and is to be read round in an / / ff 
anti-clockwise direction thus: ( I IW JhnsdJJL |ijl 

Kufic^j^j^j 9 juax <Uuj £ tiur > Sill S© i O-i 4 U 1 q ■ i 

Arabic c*«-**» i j ^ jdi 

bismillah zuriba haza ed -dirhem bi-WSsit fr sanat Khams wa tisTn 

bismillah is a word composed of the prefix — ( bi— "in", ism "name" 

and Allah, meaning altogether "in the Name of Allah". Bismillah nowadays means 

little more than "please", but in early days it was full of religious significance. 

lotD haza is the masculine form of the demonstrative pronoun “this" — the 
feminine being • jjO hazihi. 

This marginal legend is known to numismatists as the "Bismillah"’ from its first word; 
and on this coin the Bismillah translates, "In the name of Allah this dirhem was minted in Wasit 
in the year five and ninety". 


The area legend is fairly straightforward. * 9 wahdahu means "alone", being 

related to the word -*->!> wahid "one". £*-s shenk means "partner", and 

*J lahu is the prefix J li—, which means "to" combined with the suffix —hu 

"him” or "his", to mean "to him". 
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The coin reads: 


V L dJLY VI c*Jl v la Hah ilia 

dJJL *JJI Allah wahdahu 

V la shenk lahu 

"There is no God except Allah. He is Alone. (There is) no partner to Him" 

This is the first part of the "Kalima", which is later itself shortened, and has added to it 
the second part "Mohammed is the Messenger of Allah". 

The collector only really needs to know the Bismillah, which contains both mint and 
date; but at this stage I intend to examine the reverse inscriptions on this dirhem. In order to 
interpret these one needs to understand a certain amount of Arabic grammar, particularly the 
Verb. The reader may feel he can pass over this section if it does not meet his particular needs. 

The reverse has two legends, both from the Koran. The Koran is 
divided into "Suras", or Chapters, which vary very considerably in 
length, some only one verse long! The area inscription is Sura 11 2, and 
it is called "the Umaiyid Symbol", because it is found on all Umaiyid 
coins including those of the Umaiyids of Spain, up to Abd er— Rahman 
Ill's reign in 912 A.D. The Abbasids. when they came to power, 
replaced it with the second part of the Kalima Mohammed rasJI Allah, 

'•Mohammed is the Messenger of Allah". The marginal legend on the 
reverse — which was continued in use by the Abbasids — is Sura 9. verse 
33. which is known as the "Second Symbol". 

Before translating these I break off to look at the vero. 

The Arabic verb has indicative, subjunctive, and jussive moods; but we begin with the 
relief of knowing that as these are only to be distinguished by a final short vowel we can usually 
afford to ignore them as regards coins! 

Again, though there is a form of the v?rb for every person, "I struck" iszarabtu: "you 
struck" is zarabta, and so on, we normally only need the third person singular form "he 
struck". 

We do need to know that there are two tenses. The "perfect" which has a past meaning 
"he struck"; and the "imperfect" tense which can mean either present or future — "he strikes" 
and "he will strike". 

Also we have an Active and a Passive, "he struck" and "he was struck". Both perfect and 
imperfect have Active and Passive forms. 

Using as an example the verb z -r - b we look at the four forms: 

Perfect Imperfect 

Active He struck v* zaraba. he strikes yazribu 

Passive He was struck w» zuriba. he is struck . . yuzrabu 

The general rule is that the Perfect changes its "person" by changing the endings — 
zarabtu, zarabta, etc. The Imperfect changes its person by providing different prefixes, ya- 
and yu— being the appropriate prefixes of the third person singular. 

However, the reader will notice that if the short vowel markings are omitted it is 
impossible to distinguish Active from Passive: "he struck" is the same as "he was struck", and 
be strikes" is the same as "he is struck". As early writing never did put in the short vowels, 
there is often doubt as to which is the true meaning. 
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So far all is simplicity! There are snags. Firstly, there are the "weak" verbs, like 
j ) y w — / — d with a root meaning of fathering a child . This is "weak" because it begins 

with } iv, which is a letter very liable to disappear. The Perfect is normal -Oj) walada 

"he begot"; but in the imperfect active the waw vanishes, not . but -X-L 

yalidu "he begets", though in the Imperfect Passive it is supported by the first u vowel and 
remains, y,, yuladu. 

Second difficulty, there are irregular verbs, - like kana "he was". The 

Imperfect is O j£, yakunu, which generally has a future meaning "he will be" -gnd 
the very first time we meet it, in the Umaiyid Symbol, it is in the jussive mood 
yakur, 

Greatest difficulty, the fact that each verb can have up to fifteen "derived" forms, 
which scholars number I to XV; though, fortunately, not all are in common use. A derived form 
has an extra letter, or letters, added to. or included in, the basic form. A deriwd form has its 
own, slightly different, meaning, and has its own Perfect and Imperfect, Active and Passive 

For instance, take .3-’“*' J rs-l which has a root meaning of "message." Derived 
form IV has a Causative shade of meaning, which gives the sense "cause a message", 
"despatch". The Perfect of Form IV prefixes an alef (the Imperfect form IV is formed merely 
by short vowel changes) giving us ,3 -*" ■ arsala "despatch". 

Additional Vocabulary needed at this stage. 

eternal 

not (to deny a statement), followed by verb in imperfect tense, but 
perfect meaning. 

equal 

guidance (religious) 
truth 

upon, over, towards 
all, every, 
although 
he disliked 



The "Umaiyid symbol" in the area of the reverse of the Umaiyid dirhem reads: 
oXJ I ^->1 aJUI Allah ahad Allah 


3 -A*. fJ 

\ 4 -) 


es-Samad lem yalid wa 
lem yulad wa lem yakun 
lahu kufu ahad. (Sura 112) 


(I am in many cases omitting the final short vowel from verbs as well as from nouns, as 
this spares us from having to examine the "moods", which I feel are not of vital importance to 
the numismatist.) 


This translates. "Allah is One. Allah is the Eternal. He did npt beget and He was not 
begotten, and there was not to Him equal a single one." 
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The "Second Symbol" round the margin, beginning at the point arrowed in the diagram, 

^ ^ ^ M j j 

Mohammed rasul Allah arsalahu bi-'l-huda wa din el-haqq li—yuzhirahu 'ala ed-dm kollihi 
walau kariha el-mushrikun. (Sura 9 verse 33) 

This is one of the harder legends! 

arsalahu is derived form IV of r—s—l with the ok' hu suffix 

acting as an object, "He despatched him". 

The J. bi- prefix in bi-'l-huda has the shade of meaning "with" — 

"with the guidance". 

The hardest word is li—yuzhirahu. , which has the prefix J //— "to", 

which added to a verb gives the idea of purpose "in order to". The verb itself is ./-flP'. 
yuzhir which is another derived form IV (causative), from the root z—h—r "to be 

bright". The form IV perfect would have been azhara "he caused to be bright"; 

but this is the imperfect, "he causes to be bright", with the t* — hu suffix acting as an 
object, to make the whole word li—yuzhirahu mean "in order that he might cause it to be 
bright". 

^ kollihi is koll "all", with the pronominal —hu "all of it"; but in this 

case, as it is a definite text from the Koran, l am going to break my own principle of leaving off 
case endings, koll is a genitive after the preposition ‘ala and is kolli — which makes 

the suffix ot -hi rather than -hu, so that in this instance it is kollihi. 

■X Ja kariha is a singular form "he disliked", yet it has a plural subject. In Arabic 
when a sentence begins with a verb, and when the subject of that verb has not already been 
mentioned, that verb is singular whatever the subject. 

° mushrikun is from the same root as shenk "partner", 

being the plural of the participle formed from the derived form IV verb "cause to have 
partners", mushrikun means "polytheists", ie people who say that God has a number of equal 
partners. 

The Sura translates, "Mohammed is the messenger of Allah. He sent him with the 
Guidance and a religion of the truth in order that he might cause it to be bright over the 
(already-existing) religion, all of it, although polytheists dislikeu (it)." 

The meaning of this is that Mohammed does not think of his religion as coming to 
destroy other already existing religions, but as coming to supplement them. Allah sent 
Mohammed's divine guidance to perfect the monotheistic religions, Christianity and Judaism, to 
be the final light of revelation illuminating what was only dim Before. 

Exercise No. II 

Look at the differing styles of these three dirhems. Read all the legend, finding mint 
and date. Work out the A.D. dates, and by referring to the lists in Chapters 10 and 12 attribute 
each coin to a Caliph . 
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CHAPTER XII 


The Abbasid coin. Abbasid Caliphs 


Vocabulary 


As time went by. though the legends themselves remain more or 
writing — still in the Kufic script — can give the coin a very different 
appearance from the earlier dirhems. We saw this in Exercise No. 11. We 
see even greater difference in this billon dirhem of the Spanish Hammudids 
(or Beni Idris, as they are also called), of the reign of Mohammed 
el-Mahdi, 1046-53 A.D. It is a very badly shaped, with all the Bismillah 
missing except the first two words, which now look as if they are the top 
line of a four line inscription, further, "looped tails" are now popular, and 
the j r joins on to the z of >-0 zuriba to form the 

very looped tail y 


less the same, the 


f YlaJlY 


•uaLY/ 

v o *y 


This copper fulus of the Samanids of Bukhara, dated 353 A.H..964 A.D., looks entirely 
dissimilar; but in fact the only difference is that the Kalima is written around instead of across. 

It is read quite easily, beginning at four o'clock VI aJ\ V/J u ah m£ Allah wahdahu 

The outer circle has the BismillahiJIV **' 9 Or—* f . .. , ^ 

bismillah zuriba el-fils bi—BukharS sanat thelath wa khamsTn wa thelathmi'at /\ 

The coin has a number of peculiarites, either misspellings or contractions; notably 
thelathmi’at reduced to l o Vj the! m a. [ 


tr misspellings or contractions; notably 

Turning back from these later coins, picked out yaN-y 

to show how diverse the "same thing" can look, we . ^ 

move to the normal corn of the century after the Wasit 

dirhem examined in Chapter Eleven. This is a gold/y Wl fttiT-X f \A 
dinar of Baghdad 212 A.H., 828 A.D., The mint is notfef fcV = ^ I 

named, which means that itma y have been struck inlW j/ X A ^ *1 

the capital, in this case Baghdad. The majority of ^ 
dinars are without mint-name - though ones struck at 

"Mrsr" can be very interesting, with a governor's name below the Obverse KalimaT^Ve note that 
on gold the marginal legends have changed sides, with the Bismillah now on the reverse, and the 
Second Symbol taking its place on the obverse. The Bismillah reads 

C Cr^l +*** I Ij4> r yi* 

bismillah zuriba haza ed—dTnar sanat ithnat 'ashrat wa mi'atain 

"in the name of Allah was struck this dinar in the year twelve and two hundred". The "two" of 
"twelve" has lost its final ya and is • ithnat, not j Ui 1 1 ithnatai as it should be. 

but such misspellings are too common to bother about. 

The area of the reverse has now changed, no longer having the Umaiyid Symbol (which 
has^gone to Spain), but taking the second part of the KalimadXJI J.K; Mohammed 
rasul Allah "Mohammed the messenger of Allah". The most important development is that we 
now have the Caliph’s name on the reverse. Above Mohammed is <tOils w i* i. I ^ I «/- k halTfat ■ 
below Allah isj^a UjJ I el-MamJn, the Caliph of 813-833 A.D. ~ 

When the Abbasids first overthrew the Umaiyids they promised a new era of Concord, 
Happiness, and Just Rule, and they took special laqabs (titles of honour) to express their 
devotion to God — in fact it is by these laqabs that they are known, their own personal names 
being unimportant, except in a few instances. Where their personal name is important for our 
purposes I put it in brackets. Normally we call caliphs by a shortened form of their laqab: e.g. 
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we call the Caliph of 842-847 A.H. 'Wathiq", but actually he is V & ^1 el-wathiq 
billah, which translates as "the confiding in Allah" — qJJ L billah being the contracted 
form of bi-Allah, the short a which begins Allah (held by the alef ) being absorbed by the i of 
bi—. J li "to" with Allah contracts to li—Vah “to Allah" or "of Allah". 

dJJ lj+l b'amr Allah means "by the command of Allah." In the translations of the laqabs of 
the Caliphs one needs to be very flexible with prepositions like bi— and //— and 'ala . 

The following list of Abbasid Caliphs goes down to the murder of Must'asim by Hulagu, 
grandson of Jenghiz Khan, at the Sack of Baghdad in 1258 AX). 


(abu el-'abbis) Saffah 


MehedT 

HadT 

(Harun) er-Rashld 


Mu'tasim 

Wathiq 

Mutawakkil 

Muntasir 

MustaTh 

Mu’tazz 

Muhtad” 

Mu'tamid 

Mu'tazidl 

MuktafT 

Muqtadir 

Qahir 

RazP 

MuttaqT 

MustakfP 


Qadir 

(Abdullah) Qa’im 


(Abdullah) Muqtad" 
Mustazhir 


ffah 

yt\y)\ 

aXJI 


MJi Ju^)\ 
*JUL. jS*s iV 
aJJ L 

-JJL jbl/i 

-X) 

Jl* J 1 

«kU 

*D jJUaJI r .Jj I 

ir juUI ytl'gjuJLJ 
Ms+I * w 


A.D. 

Date 

750 

754 

775 

785 

786 
809 
813 
833 
842 
847 
861 
862 
866 

869 

870 

892 

902 

908 

932 

934 

940 

944 

946 

974 

991 

1031 

1075 

1094 


A.H. 

Date 

132 

136 

158 

169 

170 
193 
198 
218 
227 
232 

247 

248 
251 

255 

256 

279 

289 

295 

320 

322 

329 

333 

334 
363 

381 

422 

467 

487 


Meaning 

Conqueror (lit, "the assisted 

by God"J 

right guided 

the guide 

the orthodox 

the trusty 

preserved 

holding fast to Allah 
confiding in Allah 
trusting in Allah 
seeking aid from Allah 
seeking help from Allah 
made illustrious by Allah 
guided aright by Allah 
he whose support is in 
Allah 

who seeks assistance from 
Allah 

content in Allah 
powerful through Allah 
conqeror through Allah 
content in Allah 
the pious towards Allah 
who puts his whole trust in 
Allah 

the one who obeys Allah 
the noble, the obedient to 
Allah 

conqueror through Allah 
steadfast by the command 
ofAllah 

follower of the command 
of Allah 

who implores help from 
Allah 
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CALIPH 


Mustarshid 


Rashid 

AJl ^ 1 

Muqtafi” ^ 


Mustanjid 


(Hasan) MustazT 


(Ahmad) Nasir 

<lL) i yoUJ\ 

Zahir 


Mustansir 

Must'asim 



AU. 

Date 

AX. 

Date 

Meaning 

1118 

512 

who seeks direction from 
Allah 

1135 

529 

the orthodox towards Allah 

1136 

530 

he who follows the 
command of Allah 

1160 

555 

who implores help from 
Allah 

1170 

566 

who seeks light by the 
command of Allah 

1180 

575 

defender of the faith of 

Allah 

1225 

622 

manifest by the command of 
Allah 

1226 

623 

who seeks aid from Allah 

1242 

640 

who takes fast hold of 

Allah 


who reigned to the Destruction of Baghdad in 1258 A.D., 656 A.H. After this until 1516 A.D. 
there was a "shadow" Caliphate in Egypt. 


It will be noticed that many of the names begin with "mu- ”, this is because many of the 
words are verbal nouns "he who—". It will also be noticed that many of the translations are the 
same; this is because I ran out of English synonyms. Arabic is very rich in words expressing 
certain particular ideas such as "trusting in" and "imploring help from". Some of the meanings 
do not mean very much to us at all, but it is to be seen that each name spells differently when 
written in the Kufic script. They are all different when seen on coins: they probably chose their 
laqabs carefully with this very factor in mind. 

Note that a Caliph if B li» r Ji , l el -khalifat : his office is Jii 

el—khilafat "the Caliphate" 

P Lr> I imam "religious teacher" is also used of the Caliph. It is a word that has a 
number of meanings, right down to the "imam" who takes prayers at the local mosque; but on 
coins f t* V t el— imam "the Religious Leader in Chief" is always, when followed by a 
name, a reference to the Caliph, or to someone claiming to be a Caliph. 

The /fl amir et—muminm is also a title used exclusively for the Caliph, 

"commander of the faithful". 

Exercise No 12 

Identify these Caliphs: 


dUlj pvnl | 
clUI mL 9-iLaJI 
ddJLi 

find and read the Caliph's name on this coin. 



2) dJJL LfiJi 

3) dDL > t— I I Jfljl 

41 *1)1 voL t r-U m n-U 

5» _j_uj y I 

61 *UI jjL ISj.oJI 
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CHAPTER XIII 


The developing Kufi type. Secular rulers 


Vocabulary 


.X5U ba 'd 
f> yj_ yaum 
■ lipn mu'azzam 


• 3 el-ekhirat 
fa -Ian 


after C j* fariha 

day ghalaba 

very great huwa 

who (cf. W min fromlyfs^ ghair 
the Hereafter khasira 

and not (with a Jo 

future sense) ^ 


right hand 
he rejoiced 
he conquered 


he suffered defeat 
guardian, friend, saint.; 


As we move forward in time the Kufic lettering has a tendency to get "scruffier". We 
saw an example in Ex. 12 qn.10 where there seemeo to be a line underneath the Caliph's name, 
joining letters which were not supposed to be joined. Sometimes coins have no horizontal at all, 
and * for instance, can be written ••• . 





This coin takes us on a century from the Mamun dinar of the last chapter. It is from 
Medmat es-Salam "City of Peace", as Baghdad is called at this period. The date is 311 A.H., 
924 A.D. The reverse has 4 JU li-'llah "to Allah" above, which is a normal "dedication". 
Below the Mohammed rasul Allah is the Caliph's name *JJ (^ j » ■ ft 0 f / el—Muqtadirbillah. 
The area reverse words are underlined whatever the letters. The obverse is the side to notice. We 
now have an outer marginal legend, which began to appear on coins after the death of Mamun 
in 833 A.D. On later coins this becomes almost unreadable, so carelesslv is it written. 

This legend is Koran Sura 30, verses 3 and 4, and reads: ... ... 

4XJ \ 3 ox, v>o 3 00 jo'Jl «*Jj 

li-'llah et—amr min qabl wa min ba'd wa yauma'izin yafrahu el—muminun bi—nasr Allah. 

•, y 

* &<• yauma'izin means "on that day", and yafrahu is the imperfect 

"he rejoices", of which the perfect is f j fariha "he rejoiced", and it is another case of a 
singular verb preceding a plural subject. 

It is thought that this Sura in the Koran refers to the defeat of the Persians by the 
Byzantine emperor Heraclius. If so, then this battle is referred to as a "victory of Allah". The 
theme of the Sura is the everlasting power of Allah as compared with the shortness of man's 
existence. 

It translates: "Of Allah is the Command from before (man existed) and from after (man 
shall cease to exist), and on that day the believers shall rejoice in the victory of Allah". 

Another interesting thing is that there is a second name below la sherTk lahu on the 
obverse: 


_y>jn 1 1 V . 1 1 I ^LsJl y.^ 

Jiuigoll Or— « >0^1 


Abu el— 'Abbas bin 
Amir el—muminm 


*8 


"Abu el— 'Abbas son of the Commander of the Faithful". Muqtadir was pushing his son 
forward as heir to the Caliphate. 

As time goes on names do multiply: particularly with the appearance of ’tig" men. like 
Mahmud, the Ghaznavid, and Tughril Beg, leader of a band of invading Seljuk Turks, who was 
founder of the important line of Seljuk rulers. 


ft j 

vkuJjjiUJI 


4,7 

IJl pltillAUl 

ill N 

\\wW >7 


As we move forward another century to this gold dinar of Isfahan 436 A.H., 1044 A.D., 
we find three names, the reigning Caliph, the local ruler, and the man he feels it wise to 
acknowledge as Overlord, Tughril Beg. Actually in many ways this gold dinar looks more like a 
dirhem than like that earlier dinar of Mamun. In size and shape it is a dirhem, and in the placing 
of the legends it is a dirhem. 

The Bismillah reads: 

3 I A® v r'/^ 

bismillah zuriba haza ed— dinar bi— Isfahan sanat khams wa thelathTn wa arba'mi'at "In the 
name of Allah was struck this dinar at Isfahan in the year five and thirty and four hundred". 
Below the Kalima on the obverse are the words: 

■j t-w o H ^ 12,1 -■ H i'-Ut/ es—Sulian el-mu'azzam 

!=u) ^ i=3 Tughril Bek 


"the very great sultan Tughril Beg". Beg is spelled 
the Persian ^ g, as we noted in Chapter Two. 


bek, with 


k used to stand for 


On this coin are some lovely "curly tails" on some of the letters. Notice how the 
'Tughril Beg" is run together as one word. 

The reverse area goes on from "Mohammed Rasul Allah" (notice the shape of the £. 
h in Mohammed ) to the name of "el-Ql'im b’amr Allah", Caliph 1031—1075 A.D. The bottom 
line has another name 

Z jo I jLoVl el-AmTr Faramarz 

Fwamarz ibn Mohammed was the local Kakwaihid ruler, ruling from 1041 to 1051 A.D. 
The J z of Faramarz actually points upwards with its tail Z ■ It can be very difficult to 
tell the curly tail letters apart. 

With a weakened Caliphate, all sorts of independent dynasties were sprininging up 
through the Arab world; but the basic pattern of coin was very largely maintained. By no means 
all these dynasties acknowledged the Baghdad Caliphs, but many did. and indicate this by 
retaining the Caliph's name usually immediately under neath Mohammed rasul Allah —though it 
is occasionally on the Obverse beneath la sherTk lahu. 

The first thing I do with a com of this period is to look for the mint and date: the 
second thing is to look for the Caliph's name, which is fairly easily recognised by the billah or 
similar ending (not forgetting the possibility that the Caliph may be a Fatimid - listed in 
Chapter 14). From this point some dynasties give us further help: as. for instance, the 
Aghlabids who ruled in Tunisia in the 800's A.D. and who put ghalaba, "he 



conquered", above Mohammed on the Reverse, from which word! ghalaba) comes their 
dynastic name "Aghlabid". 

The Buwaiyids ruled in the Iraq— Persia region from 932 to their destruction by Tughril 
Beg in 1055 A.D. The three brothers who started this dynasty are known by their laqabs as 
Mo'izz ed-daulat, Rukn ed-daulat and'lmad ed-daulat. They divided their empire between 
them, acknowledging the eldest as overlord, and very helpfully putting their father's name (from 
whom the^lynasty was named) below their own names on their coins — 

Buwaih. Later Buwaiyids are harder to recognise, but their "ed-daulat" laqab, which they all 
have, does help; though we must watch out for the occasional " ed-daulat " laqab used by a 
ruler like Mahmud of Ghazni. 


The Tulunids, who ruled Egypt in the ninth century A.D. can be helpful too with 
Ahmad putting 9 J? O: bin Tulun after his own name; similarly other rulers such as 

Abu 'I— Qasim the Ikhshidid ruler of Egypt. 946— 960 A.D., who is called 



abu 'I— Qasim bin 
el—lkhshTd. 


On the other hand, take a coin like this rather worn Samanid.of which 
I show the Reverse. The date and mint are illegible, and the Obverse has the 
Kalima and nothing more. On the Reverse beneath the Mohammed rasul Allah 
we read er-RazT billah, the name of the Caliph Razi, 934-40 A.D., and below 
that Nasr bin Ahmed, who was in fact the Samanid ruler Nasr 1 1. 91 3-42 A.D.; 
but there is nothing at all on the coin to indicate that it is Samanid — it could 
even have been a mere provincial governor somewhere. except that the Caliph 
dates the coin and we are able to check with a list of rulers for a Nasr, son of 
Ahmed. 





Now look at these two coins of Mahmud of Ghazni in Afghanistan, 997— 1030 A.D., 
founder of the "Ghaznavid" dynasty. The first coin is a beautiful small size dirhem, of which I 
show the Reverse. There is no marginal legend of any sort on either side, except for the 
decorative li—'llah written around. There is no date or mint; but the Caliph Qadir's 

name is written below the Mohammed radii Allah, and below that is the plain word 
Mahmud. This dinar of Nisabur, 407 A.H., 1017 A.D., though, does not mention the word 
"Mahmud" at all! Instead, we find a number of titles which we know Mahmud liked to use — 
particularly the laqab '+J 9 jJl yamTn ed—daulat "right hand of the state". I have 

enlarged this particular Reverse to point out one or two peculiarites of script — usually I have 
found coins of this period to be very blurred and quite difficult to read. The area of this coin 
reads; 

li—'llah to Allah 

dXJ I J)~y Mohammed rasul Allah Mohammed the messenger of Allah 

diAJl* / ^ VjiJ i ei -QSdir billah el-Qadir billah (Caliph 991 -1031 ) 

walT 'uhadat guardian of the trust 
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el -g rial b billah the triumphant through Allah 

yamTn ed—daulat right hand of the state. 

To right and left are the words 3 wa amTn el—mullat "and trusty one of 

the nation". To identify this coin one just has to know that these are titles that Mahmud used, 
or else one has to know who ruled in Nisabur in 1017 A.D. It is fortunate that not many rulers 
are quite so difficult! 

The tetters of walT 'uhadat have peculiarites. The ya shaped _) . 

the a/in as £ , and the ^ h as jfc. . The word 'uhadat is from the same 

root as 'ahd "agreement" we shall meet later. The Arabic way of writing so as to 

bring out the, to them, important letters, i£. the consonants, makes it much easier to spot the 
root connections — 'uhadat and 'ahd look totally different, whereas jj r and t Qc. 
are obviously connected. 


Some dynasties, like the Murabits who ruled in Morocco (and in Andalusia for a time) 
between 1056 and 1147 A.D. when their power was destroyed by the Almohades, had a more 
individualistic approach. The illustration shows a dinar of Abu Bekr ibn ’Umar, the first 


Murabit ruler. The Bismillah reads: 
bismillah zuriba haza ed— dinar bi—SiJilmasat 


lillah reads: , , ... , 11 - _ 

d—dTnar bi-Sijilmasat sanat seb ' wa khamsin wa 


> dJUlo— V. 

arba'mi'at. Minted in 


Sijilmaseh 457 A.H., 1 065 A.D. 



The obverse has the two parts of the Kalima joined together with the ruler’s name 


ueiuw 

±ul VI *J\ V 1 ; Hah ilia Allah 

Mohammed rasul Allah 
£ y. * ./■?!« V* el-amTr Abu Bekr 

j-o £ vy”. bin 'Umar 

At a later date the Murabits gave themselves the title amTr el—MuslimTn "Commander of the 
Muslims", a title only just short of the Caliphal arrITr el-muminTn. 


The reverse is the interesting side. The Caliph Qa’im's personal name was Abdullah, and, 
in rather a "familiar" way as far as treating Caliphs is concerned, this is what he is called on this 
coin. By a ooincidenoe Qa'im’s successor, Muqtadi, was also an Abdullah, and by the end of his 
reign in 1094 A.D., the Murabits had got so used to Caliphs called Abdullah that they called 


later Caliphs by that name also. The area reads: 

pUVl 


el— imam 


Abdu— 


*JJ I (A) Hah 


^sJLo l l AmTr el-muminTn 

The marginal inscription on the obverse is different too. It is Koran Sura 3 Verse 79. 

1 i J* *s>y **+ jju ^ s joiL-yi yf- <7* 9 

wa man yabtaghi ghair el-lslam dfnSn fa-lan yuqbala minhu wa huwa IT el—ekhirat min 
*1 - khasirm . 
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This is complicated by being a conditional sentence. The clause beginning with Cm 
man "who" or "whosoever" having a verb in the jussive mood, and the clause beginning 
CA* fa— Ian "and not" having a subjunctive. The jussive verb is 

yabtaghi, which is a derived form XIII verb — from a root form bag ha "he 

transgressed". In this form the verb means "desire", but it contains the idea of wrong desire. 

J&. yuqbala is passive subjunctive of qabila "he received". 

k-'-o minhu is min with the pronominal — hu suffix. The second 

min I have translated as "among". 

The Sura reads, "And whosoever desires a religion other than Islam, it shall not be 
accepted from him, and he in the Hereafter (shall be) among the defeated". 

Exercise No. 13. 

Sort out the following coins. They belong, in a different order, to the Samanid Isma'fl 
bin Ahmad 892—907 A.D.: the Aghlabid Ziyadat Allah I 816—837 A.D.: the Tulunid Ahmad 
868-883 A.D.; and two of the three Buwaiyid brothers occupy obverse and reverse (shown 
separately) of the same coin — 'Imed ed-daulat abu el-Hasan 932 —949 A.D., and Mo'izz 
ed-daulat abu el— Husain 932 —967 A.D. 

Where there are Caliphs as well as temporal rulers identify these too. 


l SpEspe) 


% I v 


Is *111 _!*-*-» 
yAta+bimaml*/ 
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CHAPTER XIV 


The Umaiyids of Spain. Shi'ites. The Eatimids 


Vocabulary 

->■- »«•* sa'ib 

li 3 da ‘a 

afzal 
waziym 
khair 
J wazTr 
L nasir 


fortunate 

pray, call, summon , 

very superior - elative of U> fazul excellent 

executors of a will 

good — can act as its own elative, "very good". 

vizier, "prime minister" 

defender 


Not all Moslems, however, accepted the Baghdad Caliphate. There were, for instance, the 
Umaiyids of Spain, who kept on with their anonymous coins, with the same "Umaiyid 
Formula" as in ihe old days at Damascus. In fact the only effective difference between these 
coins and the much earlier Umaiyid coins is the date, and the mint which is usually 
JU VI el—Andalus, the name of the province - meaning in effect the capital, Cordova. 

This changed in 929 A.D., when 'Abd er— Rahman III assumed the title of Caliph. 


Ayyi4_fiV\^ 


I )a 

\ jV"***"**^ / y 1 


The illustration shows a dinar of 'Abd er-Rahman, the Bismillah reading: 

a-A_o y j ii— jiVlv/*?. jJIIjjD y/< 

ism Hi ah zuriba haza ed -dinar bi-'l-Andalus sanat thelath wa 'ishrfn wa the 


bismillah zuriba haza 
Cordova mint 323 A.H. 


J thelath mi'at. 


The Obverse area has the normal Kalima with the single word -***— sa'ib 

"fortunate" below — various similar words are put in this position on Spanish coins. The reverse 
area has the name and laqab and Caliphal title of ’Abd er— Rahman III 

el— LJ I pi* VI el— imam en -nasir The Imam the Defender 

. ,J / dUl ^ jJ H -dm Allah 'Abd er-Rahman of the faith of Allah ’Abd 
, er— Rahman 




amir el—muminm 


Commander of the Faithful 


Most of those who rejected the Baghdad Caliphs did so on more fundamental religious 
grounds, though possibly these religious grounds were themselves political in origin; neither 
p ersians nor Berbers, for instance, liking Arabians. 

An early tradition says that Mohammed said that Islam would be divided into 73 sects, 
of which 72 would perish, and one would be saved I The majority of Moslems are "Sunnis"; in 
fact the Encyclopaedia Britannica states that in 1958 out of a total of 350 Million Moslems, 
300 million were Sunnis. The word "sunni" is derived from sunnat "tradition" from 

the root s ' nn "tooth", which in the language of horses came to mean "age". 

The Sunnis believed in the Koran, accepted the "Hadith" or "traditions" which are six 
collections.of the sayings of Mohammed compiled in the ninth century A.D ..and accepted also 
"ijma'", the Universal Consent which is held to justify practices or beliefs even when they are 
apparently inconsistent with the Koran. They always believed that the Caliphate was an elective 
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offiCu{r.ndi8cceptedst:vJ.|ine-ohC8liphs throughitne-firstifdurrthi'bugh'the.Umaivids «cnd.taken- 
ovwfeft ilw-Aobasi«isj» 

TBefCtherrinain-rroupicfiMoslems-are *he^'Shi J ites“,*arbm the-woro J 
-ri7*i“ir paptyfi or.-'saot/*. Tfie-Shi'ites are the- party of- VNIi/end-tlieir hictoricahorigig liesiin-tlre'- 
dapositiorvoMAIi by-Mu.'awiya im63T A.DJn'Key CDnsidewtlieCfflipbatetasia eOd^ourtyroifiteft . 
not;* ym-orrSiken -a vavyVJ^-iiumanra jpointment^andW.Mi lend-his-cescendafws;. .rto» 

iSc0ndabis*n-t:T&-f!eshiof:tf«-|p;8pW»Mohammed.ie3#itwyonly«pich;ful.Celiph* < -T;i2ypr^ieV 
using -jlte-w-ord • f ,fc»ll //nan* ’rot heiathan*‘caliph3^ ualmanvimpljesitiwtGSd-^giyemfunction 
olabsing^'n ip 3 ttetn*vhose«i xampte iispto«l: 9 «foll 6 wediA HTtf htanthdai rnams*ere^divinely. 
illOmined-andrCreserved^rom sin; 

Unfortunately .iJaSfor* Jheasixth tlinamr ;ix,h *inaltne-aoi>t'i:scentirfr 6 rm'Ali bndrfStima^. 
clisinheritetM-iSfCldee"' onH h»atif;ic«ingifo«his««.cidictiory*oidrinkAM 8 fty .Sildros-t :aiptrts-i 
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"'Ali is the most excellent of the executors and Vizier of the best of messengers". 

w The Bismillah is the outer circle of the reverse and reads that the coin was minted 
i i-f j y r- » t . bi-'t—Mansur'yat (in Morocco) in 361 A.H. 

The reverse inner circle, starting at one o'clock, reads: 

el-Mo’izz li—dTn Allah am~r el—muminm whilst the other 
part of the ruler's name is brought into the middle line, which begins at seven o'clock: 

da 'a el- imam Ma'add li—tawh'd el-llah es-samad. 

The interesting word here is -*^>0 li-tawh'd. The J //— is "in order to": 
the y tawhTd is a term II (which has an intensive meaning) derived form of a verb 

from the root we/i/d "one", and it means "to profess the unity". The whole legend 

means, 'The Imam Ma'add summons (all men) to profess the Unity of the Eternal God". 

The Fat imids survived as rulers in Egypt until 1171 A.D., when they were replaced 
Ayyubids under Saladin. We see a habit developing later of beginning 
bismillah er— Rahman er—RahTm "in the name of 
Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate". We see another Shi'ite habit 
developing of lengthening the Kalima to include 'Ali^JJI 'Air 

wair Allah "'Ali (is) the Friend of Allah" - this lengthened Kalima I shall 
be referring to as "the Shi'ite Kalima". I show a sample of the Shi'ite 
Kalima from the centre of an el— Hakim obverse. Actually this is longer 
than usual, as it still has wahdahu la sherTk lahu. It reads 

ddJI J 3 «-U «*JUI Oy-'j V 

•• •• IS llah HIS Allah wahdahu la sherlk lahu. Mohammed 

rasul Allah 'Air wal~ Allah. 'There is no God but Allah atone. He has no partner. Mohammed is 
the messenger of Allah. 'Ali is the friend of Allah". 

At this point I list the Fatimid Caliphs. In the English I shorten the Caliphal name by 
leaving out the billah and H-dTn Allah and such like, as I did with the Baghdad Caliphs; though 
we have one new word in this connection. El— Amr is el— Amr bi—ahkam 

Allah p\S~»l ahkam is the plural of hokam "commandment", so the name 

means "the command by the commandments of Allah". The name by which the ruler would 
normally be known is in italics. 



Date 

A H 

Obaidullah e\-Mahd~ JjUl> 4JJI 297 

Mohammed abiTel-Qasim el— Qa'/m *DL pi (dJI p—liJI yl 322 

I smell el -Mansur aSJ L I I 334 

Ma'add el— Mo'uz 4JJ ' ;jJ 1 -* t *o 341 

Nezar el-'Az/z 305 

el— Mansur abu 'Airel-Wa*/m J* y ' 386 

'AIT abu el— Hasan ez-Zahir sJOllcji 411 

Ma'add abu TemTm e\-Mustansir &U L ^ p^r* y, I jau> 427 

Ahmad abu el-Qasim e\-Musta'al' f — .re*-! 487 

el- Mansur abu 'Airel— Amr djUl plC L VI y I 495 

'abd el-Mejld abu el-Meymiin el -Hafizti)\ jr J kj I <* I v I V . (j -***524 

Ismail abu el-Martsur ez-Zafir job j j 544 

'Isa abu el-Qasimel— fa'/> ^Jj J^,| 549 


AJD. 

907 

934 

945 

952 

975 

996 

1020 

1035 

1094 

1101 

1130 

1149 

1154 


56 


1160 


Abdullah abu Mohammed el — 'Azid ^ >oljtjl y.\ 4JJI -Ut 555 

to 567 A.H., 1171 A.D. when Saladin took over. 

Exercise No. 14. 

The following coins are all, with one exception, Fatimid. The exception is a coin of 
Saladin, who recognised the Baghdad Caliphs. Identify them. 



5) This is a Fatimid quarter dinar from Sicily. Read as much as possible of the 
legend. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Sultans of Delhi. Their earlier coins. 


Vocabulary 



a'zam (elative form) very mighty 

dunya world 

jalal glory 

muzaffar victorious 

fizzal silver 

hazrat honourable 

ghazT one who fights against infidels 

'ahd time - also Cro j zeman. both have sense "in the time 

‘of". i also means agreement. 

wathiq or wasiq trusting 

sikander Alexander (the Great), with ^ l>- tarii (Arabic than 7) 

"second it means "the second Alexander” 


We move out of the Kufic era into what I term as the "Mediaeval" period. I define this as 
the time after the end of the use of the Kufi script as the normal thing, and before the rise of 
the Safavids in Persia, the Moghuls in India, and the Ottomans in the West. In the 
geographically central area this period is divided in two by the Mongol invasions; so I intend to 
start my survey with India and Egypt, as these are numismatically far more settled regions. 


As regards the writing, though no longer Kufi, it is by no means yet "modern" Arabic. 
The main peculiarity is that a few of the diacritical dots distinguishing letters are put in, but by 
no means all - one could say that the use of dots increases as time goes on. 


. ^ Nothing is better than experience, learning from the coins themselves so that 
— ’ is recognised immediately as in*, rr~ seb'mi'at , "seven hundred", 

despite the apparent disappearance of the p m. and other irregularities. The reader is 
urged to work out for himself the legends as they appear on the illustrations of the coins. 


The commonest Mediaeval coins are those of the Sultans of Delhi, and commonest of all 
are their base metal coins. The Delhi rulers are divided into six distinct dynasties, but 
numismatically there is no real break. 


Apart from an early Moslem advance into Sind. Moslems first entered India under the 
Ghaznavids; but their intention was more plunder than conquest. Mahmud mounted between 
twelve and seventeen (according to which authority one accepts) different invasions into India; 
but permanent settlement only came when the later Ghaznavids were driven out of Ghazni by 
their rivals the Ghorids - from Ghor, another town in Afghanistan. In 1155 A.D. the 
Ghaznavids retired to Lahore, where the last of their line, Khusru Malik, was eventually caught 
and destroyed in 1186 AD by the Ghorid general Mo'izz ed-din Mohammed ibn Sam (also 
known as Mohammed Ghori). After going on in 1192 A.D. to defeat totally a Hindu army at 
Taraon, the Ghorids had India at their mercy — and at this point the Moslem Sultanate of Delhi 
begins. 


The power of the Sultans in India increased until, in Mohammed II ibn Taghlaq's reign, 
1324-1351 A.D., it covered twenty-three provinces, from Madura in the far South right up to 
the far North. Then, suddenly, the empire fell apart till the power of the Sultans was limited 
practically to Delhi itself. Shir Shah, 1539-1545 A.D. was able to gather the fragments of 
empire together for a short while; but it was left to the Moghul Akbar, 1556-1605 A.D., to 
build another really great Moslem empire in India - but Akbar and the Moghuls come in a later 
chapter 
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At this point I list the Sultans of Delhi. 

Many have a laqab ending ed-din. This is only part of the laqab, which in every case is 
actually ed-dunya wa ed-din "of the world and of the faith", e.g. Firoz II is in full 
Vyr.-izl ) Ur oJI Jalal ed-dunya vya ed-din Firoz, "Glory of the world and 

of the faith Firoz". j dunya means "the present world" as opposed to the 

"Hereafter". I have shortened this formula in this list for the sake of brevity. 


First Dynasty — Turks 
Mo'izz ed-din Mohammed ibn Sam 
—his general, T5j ed-din Yildiz 
Qutb ed-dfn Aibek 
Aram Shah 

Shams ed—dfn lltutmish 
known also as (Altamsh) 

Rukn ed— din Firoz Shah I 
Riziyah 

Mo'izz ed— dm Bahrain Shah 
'Ala ed-din Mas'ud Shlh 
Nasir ed— dm Mahmud Shah I 
Ghiyas ed-din Balban 
Mo'izz ed— dm Kai— Qubad 
Second Dynasty - Khaljis 
Jalal ed— dm Fffoz Shah II 
Rukn ed— dm IbrahTm Shah I 
‘Ala ed— dm Mohammed Shah I 
Shihab ed-dlh 'Umar Shah 
Qutb ed-din Mubarak Shah I 
NJsir ed-dlh Khusru Shah 
Third Dynasty — T aghlaqs 
GhiySs ed— dfh Taghlaq Shah I 
Mohammed II ibn Taghlaq 
Firoz Shah III 
Taghlaq Shah II 
Abu Bekr Shih 
Mohammed Shah III 
Sikander Shah I 
Mahmud Shah II 

(Nasrat Sh3h ir 

Daubt Khan Lodi 
Fourth Dynasty — Seyyids 
Khizr Khan 

Mo'izz ed-dlh Mubarak Shah II 
Mohammed Shah IV 


Of-jJ' ft - 

rL^-o I j\ 


* Irfc >*-o 

J LvjuS >*-o 

ywstPLrf * c*'.-*-* • 

Sir .** 1 v'fii 
y Li> <y. I \j 

i\J> ^ jj\ i 

rU ii jSu y.\ 

»U 

interregnum V ui ^ ; 1394) 


Data A. H. 

A.D. 

* 589 

1193 

602 

1205 

607 

1210 

. 607 

1210 

1 633 

1235 

634 

1236 

637 

1239 

639 

1241 

644 

1246 

664 

1265 

686 

1287 

689 

1290 

695 

1295 

695 

1295 

715 

1316 

716 

1316 

720 

1320 

720 

1320 

725 

1324 

752 

1351 

790 

1388 

791 

1388 

792 

1389 

795 

1392 

795 

1392 

815 

1412 

817 

1414 

824 

1421 

837 

1433 
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'Alim Shah 

Fifth Dynasty - the Lodis 
Buhlol Lodi 
Sikander II ibn Buhlol 
Ibrahim ll*ibn Sikander 

Sixth Dynasty — Afghans 
Far'd ed-dm ShTr Shah 
Islam Shah 

Mohammed 'Adil Shah 
Ibrahim Sur 
Sikander SKah III 


(Moghuls — Baber and Humayun 1526) 

z\J^ p U — ' i 
,U JaL 

(Moghuls — Humayun, etc. 1554) 


Date A.H. 
847 

855 

894 

923 


946 

952 

960 

961 

962 


A.D. 

1443 

1451 

1488 

1517 


1539 

1545 

1552 

1553 

1554 


The first illustration of a coin of the Sultanate is the obverse of a 
copper coin of Balban. It is typical of the period. Note how the die is too big 
for the flan of the coin. The wording reads: 

y f I li-i \ -Jl es— sultan 

^ u . y\ e, ~ a ' zam 

"The very great sultan". Note how the y s of sultan has disappeared, and also 
the strange "new" letter alef-lam-alef. The O n of sultan is shaped like this 
_j — not unlike a j z. Es-sultan el-a'zam is the invariable title of the Sultans of 
the first two dynasties. 



This next illustration shows a typical reverse, also from a copper coin. 
It is of Jalal ed-dm Firoz II. For identifying coins the laqabs are quite as 
important as the names. Here we have just the lagab, reading 
\JZ -jJ' y U*o)l jalal ed-dunya wa ed-dm. the j n of dunya 

being practically always dotted like this, and often split over two lines. 



Sultans at this time also used a kunyat (relationship name), which is usually the same 
one. and a very "artificial" relationship at that: 1 y.l abu 

el—muzaffar "father of the Victorious One". Legends on the silver coins 
like this tanka of Balban are fuller than on the copper. This coin reads: 

V\ ^ l V-» ) — 1 1 es-sultan el-a'zam 

yy,jJ) J L« jJl -i/ U-i. GhiySs ed-dunya wa ed-dm 
|> j . j bU. II y I abu el-muzaffar Balban 

o I Jr-» I — 1 1 es— Sultan 

"the very great Sultan Help < Ghiyas I of the World and of the Faith, father of the Victorious. 
Balban the Sultan". Here again, the lagab Ghiyas is much more noticeable for purposes of 
identification than the Balban. These lagabs have very interesting meanings - "Bedr ed-dm" 
which one of the Atabegs of Mosul, Lulu, has as a lagab means "full moon of the faith": "Qutb 
ed— dTh" means "pole star of the faith": "Shihab ed-dm" means "flame of the faith", and so 
on. 
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The obverse of this same coin of Balban is given up to the Caliph. 
Musta’sim, though in actual fact when Balban came to the throne in 1265 
A.D. Musta'sim had already been dead for seven years. We read: 

P U> VI el- imam 

j~£- 0 ) amir 



el- Musta'sim 
el-mumiriTn 


amir is split up from the muminm. Around the margin, the same on both sides, is a marginal 
legend adapted from the old Bismillah. These marginal legends seldom get on the coin 
sufficiently to be read, but it should read: 

zuriba hazihi el-fizzat bi—hazrat DehIT IT sanat arba' wa sittTn wa sittmi'at "Was struck this 
silver coin in the honourable Delhi in the year four and sixty and six hundred". 


.. . . H -XJ& hazihi is the feminine of » haza “this, - going with 

fizzat "silver” — on gold the word sikkat "coin" is used. The epithet 

° hazrat "honourable" is the first trace of what is later to become the "honorific 

epithet", whereby most Persian, and many Indian, mints are given some sort of title, such as 
"abode of the Sultanate" and so on. 



This is another coin of Balban. a copper one. This putting the name in the centre of the 
obverse with a Nagari legend around is common at this time Balban is given two 

of its three dots — not bad going! The reverse is the normal type, which we can make out even 
though the die is, as usual, so much bigger than the coin. 

VI olkUi es-sultan el—a— 

_jJl oUi p -to t- 'zam Ghiyas ed-du 

yjj jJ\ ^ | jJ nya wa ed-dm. 


These very orthodox rulers of Delhi were very keen to have the Caliph's name on their 
gold and silver coins to prove their orthodoxy. The murder of Musta'sim and taking of Baghdad 
by the Mongols in 1258 A.D. makes this rather difficult; but Musta'sim's name is retained until 
the accession of Ibrahim in 1295 A.D. Ibrahim discontinues its use; instead, taking a title for 
himself which implies the existence of a Caliph nasir amir ^el-muminTn 

"defender of the commander of the faithful". His successor, Mohammed I, continues this title, 
adding yamin el—khilafat “right hand of the Caliphate" 
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This is a silver tanka of Mohammed I. The obverse reads: 

.'- lint .^1 1 es— sultan el—a'zam 
jJ \ t) Vx> jJ I Ms- 'Ala ed-dunya wa ed-dm 
-3 ^ ° ^ I I abu el-muzaffar Mohammed Shah 

W UaJL-J V es- suit an 

•The v^v great Sultan. Glory I'AIS) of the world and of the faith, father of the victorious, 
Mohammed Shah the Sultan". 

The reverse reads: 

^5* j jaC* sikander es -sa/iT 

yd> li nasir 

yamTn el-khilafat 
^ .■ n ) l I armr el-muminm. 

"The second Alexander, right hand of the Caliphate, defender of the commander of the 
faithful". 

The nasir is removed from, but still goes with, the amir et—rriuminm. The 

reverse margin reads: . . .. . ... 

j *** vs** 

zuriba hazihi el-fizzat bi-hazrat Dehllflsanat khams wa tk'ih wa sittmi'at" Delhi mint, 695 


Mubarak I, after beginning yvith the nasir of his predecessors assumed the title of Caliph 
himself, taking the laqab 3*' I I el-wasiq billah "the truster in Allah", and calling 

himself ^ 1 Ok khalifat Allah "the Caliph of Allah", and 

VjO' V j iO*L> khalifat rabbel-'Slamln "the Caliph of the Lord of the Worlds": 
Delhi now becoming j /■* dar el-khHafat "the Abode of the Caliphate". 

However the idea of being a caliph is too daring for his successors, and Khusru Shah, 
1320 A.D.. instead calls himself ^ $ wair amir el-muminlh "Friend 

of the Commander of the Faithful". 

yr.j npyv. This is a Khusru Shah reverse, reading: 

y~^> Khusru Shah es-sulan 

JJI ) O'er* /I JT&-* el-wasiq nasr er -Rahman 

\Vl ,19/ rr* 1 >^-5 wallamTr el-muminm 

\^TLijiy/ "Khusru Shah the Sultan, truster in the help of the Merciful One, friend of 
^ the commander of the faithful". 


Taghlaq Shah goes back to the plainer nasir amTr el-muminm. 


Mohammed II, 1324-1351 A.D., suddenly seems to discover the continued existence of 
enuine Abbasid Caliphs in Egypt, and until 1393 A.D. the Sultans name these on their coins. 
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On this piece Mohammed II goes to extremes, not mentioning his own name at all, just 
that of the Caliph Hakim, 74 1-753 A. H. 


The obverse reads: 


and the reverse: 


Lot) 1 


I Ahmad 
y \ abu el— 'Abbas 


AJJt Allah 

el- Hakim 
j-e b. b'amr 

i.e. the name of the Caliph "el-Hakim b'amr Allah". 

The peculiar trident form of the reverse is made by the alef of b'amr coming up 
between the £ h and the alef of "Hakim". Notice the shape of k- ^ k is 

shaped in a number of ways between this period and modern times 

S i 3 J? and is a letter that is not always easy to recognise — in Ayyubid 
and Memluk times in Syria and Egypt it tends to be very similar to an J t without any 
distinguishing small ‘■luji - el-malik is 041- 

Mohammed II ibn Taghlaq was a man for novelty; but his greatest novelty 
numismatically speaking was his issue of a token currency in brass. 






This coin, in reality much smaller than the illustration indicates, passed as a silver tanka. 
The experiment lasted from 730—732 A.H., 1329—1331 AD but, as it proved a happy hunting 
ground for forgers, Mohammed redeemed all the coins, genuine and forged alike, at the value 
they were supposed to represent. 

The obverse margin and the reverse are written in Persian, but this is an isolated use of 
the Persian language, which does not reappear on coins until a much later period (and for this 
reason I do not translate the words individually. I take much more notice of Persian from 
Chapter Twenty onwards). 

The area of the obverse - in Arabic - reads: 

£ Ua I Or-o man afa'a 
c-lkUl es— sultan 

- kQ_4 fa-qad ata'a 
^ 0 ~» jJ I er— Rahman 

This is one of my favourite Arabic legends! O® man is "who". I 

ata'a is a derived form IV verb meaning "obey" — strictly, being perfect, "he obeyed". 

fa-qad is composed of ^ fa "and" and qad which is a word 

making a verb definitely past I dad ata'a "he had obeyed". 
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The sentence, being an Arabic conditional sentence, is difficult to translate word for 
word into English, "Who obeyed the Sultan and he had obeyed the Merciful One". It is better 
to be not quite so literal, "Who obeys the Sultan obeys the Merciful One". 

The reverse, in Persian, reads: i-s- , . 

tjUir y '.$•*** I dXo 0-^/4° 

mu hr stiod tankah ra'ij dar rozgar bandah amTdvSr Mohammed Taghlaq "Sealed as a tanka 
current in the reign of the slave hopeful (of grace) Mohammed Taghlaq". 

Exercise No. 15. 

Reed the following coins, in particular identifying the ruler in each case. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Later Delhi coins. The Mohammedan kingdoms of India 


Vocabulary 

oJo. khallad perpetuate, prosper - in the phrases: 

dJJ I khallad Allah mulkahu may Allah perpetuate his reign 

A-A3 khulidat khilafatuhu may his Caliphate last for ever. 

mujahid soldier in the jihad "holy war". 

haml defender 

fateh conquest. 

j-Q w she hr month 

ft jJa kerTm generous, great, noble. 

multa/T the one who seeks protection. 

Coins of the Delhi Sultanate after the death of Mohammed II in 1324 A.D. are not very 
interesting until we get to Shir Shah in 1539 A.D. The coins are usually dumpy, with only a 
part of the legend getting on. It is usually a case of picking out the ruler's name, and apart from 
that finding any coin like any other. 


raw 




Hare is a copper coin of Firoz III, 1351-1388 A. D., the obverse of which reads: 

VA .O c; j>X> dLft-d^' 

el— khalifat amir el— mum info khulidat khilafatuhu 780 A.H. (remember the peculiarity of 
Indian numerals in the seven and eight hundreds A. H. — 4 » ,5= ^ ,0= O ) 

'The Caliph, commander of the faithful, may his Caliphate last for ever". The Sultans 
have given up naming a particular Caliph, just saying "the Caliph". 

The reverse reads: eyas' o-vud ^ UxU iU jy 

Firoz Shah sultanlzuribat bl-hazrat Dahl' 

es— sultan has become sultanT, the adjectival "man of Sultan rank", but for simplicity I translate 
as though it were es -sultan. 

"Firoz Shah the sultan, (this coin) was struck in the honourable Delhi". The 
fir of Firoz forms a line across the top - iw see here the beginnings of a very common later 
habit of dividing a coin in horizontal sections on Indian coins. 


This is the reverse of a gold piece of Mahmud Shah II, 1392-1412 
A.D., which reads : 

. l oMcaL-J) es-sulton el-a’zam j 

I abii el— muzaffar Mahmud Shah 
* L**' jy __ r ^9 * Li* Mohammed Shah Firoz Shah 
J; WaJu sultan! 
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'The very great sultan, father of the victorious, Mahmud Shah (son of) 
Mohammed Shah (son oflflroz Shah, the Sultan". 

This omission of 1 ibn or C/J fern is a very confusing habitl 



This is a copper coin of Sikander II Lodi, 1488—1517 A.O., which reads on the obverse: 

< “l 0 'I 

ff reman amir el-muminTh khulidat khilafatahu 906 A. H. 

"In the time of the commander of the faithful (not named) May his Caliphate last for ever." 

The reverse reads: olloU -V# iUa 
el-mutawakkil 'ala er— Rahman Sikander Shah Buhlol Shah Sultan 
"He who trusts in the Merciful One, Sikander Shah, (son of) Buhlol Shah, the Sultan". 

The letters have a square look about them, and are "scrappy". Sikander has given himself 
the Caliphal laqab "He who trusts in the Merciful One". 

Shir Shah changes things completely. We have now a beautiful series of large silver coins: 
in fact Shir Sh8h introduced the "Rupee" in 1542 A.D. Instead of any mention of the 
Caliphate - prettv usless by now — the Kalime is enclosed in a square with the four successors 
in the margins. 



The obverse reads: *JUI "J 

la llah ilia Allah Mohammed rasul Allah. The little w S above Allah are tashdids plus a 
short a vowel sign, thus giving the sacred Name the markings of "full" writing. 

The margins are not very clear, but at the bottom we can see Jraces of y ^ 

Abu Bekr, and on the left <3 9; Iji) I 'Umar el-faruq; and ■ 

'Uthman at the top. 

The reverse reads: d&io aJJ \ -lA» trlii j??Ut o ' 

es— sultan ShTr Shah khallad Allah mulkahu. 

"the Sultan Shir Shah. May Allah perpetuate his reign". 

8etow this is a Nagari legend, and in the margin Shirks laqab and the mint and date:— 

tf y. • t>r 9 -V j 0 

land ed—dunya wa ed-dih abu el-muiaffar zarb ShTiyadah 
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"Unique One ( farTd ) of the world and of the faith, father of the victorious, minting of II 
take to be the verbal noun as it is not followed by a preposition "in") Shirgadah". 


This is the reverse of a similar silver coin of Islam Shah, 952—960 
A.D. Here the jr L*i Shah written above the names makes it harder 
to follow. It reads: 1 

dJJI jlL> CrlifcL- (^1 -jLi; 

Islam Shhh ibn Shit Shah sultan khallad Allah mulkahu 

"Islam Shah, son of Shir Shah. Sultan. May Allah perpetuate his reign". 


q^XQ-u//-^ 




‘L&'cHXjL* 


To finish the series of the Sultans of 
fT\ I.. , | Delhi, here is a copper of Mohammed 'Adil 

^ Shah. I have put in the full legend to show 
how much bigger it is than the flan of the 

coin. It is a lovely thick piece. 

The obverse reads: »5°^' 717°^' £ 

fT'ahd el— amir el-ham~ a d—dfit I? ed—dihanl 

oL jJ\ is the reading in the British Museum Catalogue of the coins of the 
Sultans of Delhi; but I cannot find an Arabic word that makes sense tor this reading. I imagine 
it must be another title of the ruler — and sometimes the Indian rulers do use rather peculiar 
words — but I omit it in the translation. Notice how the <-9 , fr runs into the lam-alef of 

XII ...» s — 


It translates. "In the time of the Amir, defender of the faith — 

The reverse reads: <*jdo *jDI Jtl> ^ 

abu el—mujahid sultan Mohammed Shah khallad Allah mulkahu 

"Father of the soldier in the Holy War. Sultan Mohammed Shah. May Allah perpetuate his 
reign". 

From towards the end of Mohammed ll’s reign there were other Moslem states arising in 
India. The Empire was breaking up, and the fragments were issuing independent coins; though 
these do not help us by giving the name of the state they are from. These states were to 
disappear later, absorbed back into the Empire either by the later sultans or by Akbar. 

The shortest lived was the Kingdom of Jaunpur, independent from 796 A.H., 1394 A.D., 
until reconquered by Sikander II in 881 A.H., 1476 A.D., The copper of the three main 
coin-striking kings is very common — these are Ibrahim 803—844 A.H., 1400-1440 A.D.; 
Mahmud. 844-863 AH 1440-58 A.D.; and Husair., 863-881 A.H., 1458-76 A.D., with 
posthumous coins of Husain struck until at least 910 A.H. 




This is a coin of Ibrahim. Tfie obverse reads: 

A. To y I khalifat abU el-fateh 840 

The Caliph, father of the conquest. 840 A.H." 
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fateh (which is strictly fath , but I have put the e in to keep the r and h 
separate) is an interesting word which means "opening", moving to the idea of opening a 
country by "conquest''. 

The reverse reads: IbrahTm Sfiafi sultanT. 

Tift later kings are fairly easy to recognise, because they keep the name of Ibrahim on 
their coins, the uO h of which becomes aboxlike ~0 in the middle of the coin. The 
kings build up their genealogy, leaving out the <jr’- bin — Husain Shah Mahmud Shah 
IbrahTm Shah, and it is the uppermost name mentioned to whom a particular coin must be 
attributed. 

The kingdom of Malwa declared its independence from Delhi in 804 A.H., 1401 A.D., to 
disappear again on its annexation by Gujarat, another of the break-away kingdoms, in 937 
A.H., 1530 A.D. The commonest coins of Malwa are those of the family of , 

Khali 7, a word which is put on the coins with the final ya forming a line right acrosS tne centre 
of the reverse. Most of the Malwa money is square. 

The Khalji kings are Mahmud I 839—880 A.H.. 1435—75 A.D.: Ghiyas Shah 880—906 
A.H., 1475-1500 A.D.: Nasir Shah 906-916 A. H„ 1500-1510 A.D.;and Mahmud II 916-37 
A.H., 1510-30 A.D. These four kings follow in direct line of descent, each mentioning his 
father's name. 




Silty. 


jJIKji 


This is a silver coin of Ghiyas Shah dated 898 A.H.. 1492 A.D.. The obverse reads: 
avv jtiyi el -- wasiq bi—'l—malik el—multajT 
" -g Lii cUi £a)\ y' abu el-fateh Ghiyas Shah 

"The truster in the King, the one who seeks protection, father of the conquest, Ghiyas 

Shah." 

The reverse reads: A I 1 t J 3 ^ Of 

bin Mahmud Shah es-sultan el— KhaljTk ballad niulkahu 898 A. H. 

"Son of Mahmud Shah, the Khalji, (may Allah! perpetuate his reign". 

It would be very easy not to spot the C/t bin, and to attribute to the father 
instead of the son: it always helps if one can see the date. 

The kingdom of Gujarat was independent of Delhi between 799 A.H., 1 396 A.D.. and its 
submission to Akbar in 980 A.H., 1572 A.D. 


fw 

< 




Here is a copper of Ahmad Shah 814- 846 A.H., 1411—1443 A.D., dated 831 A.H. It is 
hard to decipher much of the legend - as is often the case with copper coins. The obverse just 
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has nL—r ->rr^ I es-sultan Ahmed Shiah in a square, the 

she of "Shah" being the loop below the t> r of "Sultan". "Shah" tends to be tucked 

away in peculiar ways. The reverse (only a small part of which is legible) reads: 

M-l Or.oMj U/oJI^U pfecVlolbUH 

es— sultan el—a’zam nasir ed—dunya wa ed—dtn 831 A.H. 

'The very great Sultan Defender fnasirj of the world and of the faith". 

The kingdom of Kashmir lasted longer, between 735 A.H., 1334 A.D., and 995 A.H., 



1586 A.D., and the illustration is of a square silver coin of Mahmud Shah 961 A.H., with the 
ob\«rse reeding, which is helpful; j * . - p-b zarb Kashmir in a 

lozenge, with the date, usually pretty undecipherable, around :- 

- • ir*^'*'* **-“ ’ ^ fT shohur sanat ihda wa sittTn tls'mi'at. 

fl~~' shohur is the plural of y-fr" shehr "month". 


"In the months of the year one and sixty (and) ninehundred". The reverse reads: 

9 T | ptiMI uUnU) (e)s-sultan el-a’zam Mahmud Shah 961 

A.H. "the very great Sultan Mahmud Shah". The id e. 'z of a’zam forms a line 

across the top of the coin, with the p m of f the flan. 



Here is the reverse of a slightly earlier copper, which is not "given away" by the zarb 
Kashmir in a lozenge. The horizontal line with the circle in the centre is the characteristic here 
which would indicate Kashmir to the experienced collector. The reading is straightforward: 

7U ollttLJI es— sultan el-a’zam Hasan Shah, Hasan's reign being 

1469-81 A.D. 


The Bahmenis of the Deccan lasted from 748 A.H., 1347 A.D., to 933 A.H., 1526 A.D., 
and minted coins some of which have quite difficult legends. 



This is a silver piece of 'Ala ed-din Ahmad Shah II 838—862 A.H., 1435-57 A.D. , with 

es— sultan el—halim el—kerTm er— ra'uf 'ala 'ibad Allah el—ghanlel—muhlmanTa legend which 
contains more new vocabulary than in any single legend so farl 

. v 

The word *> 2 3 J ra'uf contains the idea of forgiveness arising from kindness 

and I translate it "benevolent". The difficulty of ra'uf is that the waw is a hamza— holder and as 
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such ought not to be pronounced — yet the u i* a long vowel end modern Arabs would spell the 
word . 


-> r'hJdisoneof the two possible plural forms of J««* 'abd "slave", 

end It has the special sense of "worshippers." It translates, "The Sultan, the gracious, the 
generous, the benevolent to the worshippers of Allah, the rich, the protector". He had quite a 
high opinion of himselfl 


I I sVjii Ck Cca/I j Ui^JI '‘JU y. I 

abu el—muzaffor 'a IS ed—dunyS wa ed—dfn Ahmad Shah bin Ahmad Shah el— waif el—BahmanZ 
"Fatfier of the victorious, Glory of the world and of the faith, Ahmad Shah son of Ahmad 
Shah, the govwrnor, the Bahmani". 

"Governor" is one of the several meanings of the word »**» _J wall The 
writing of Ahmad is peculiar, the -> I Ah are linked, 

jj>J which looks very like the other h , The date below the square is 

A £ 0 < vtfiich '* 850 (not 845) at this period of Indian coinage. 

The Bahmanis frequently do put on their coins the family name "Bahmani". 


Bengal has a long line of coins from Governors, and from 739 A.H., 1338 A.O., of 
independent kings. It was reconquered by Shir Shah in 1537 AD but regained freedom in 1552 
A.D., retaining independence until conquered by Akbar in 1576 A. D. The large silver pieces of 
the "second" independence are beautiful coins in the style of those of Shir Shah and Islam 
Shah. Among the rulers of this period are Mohammed Shah Ghazi 960-962 A.H., 1552-54 
A.D.: Ghiyased-din Bahadur Shah 962-968 A.H., 1554—60 A.D.;and, belonging to the house 
Of Suleiman Kararani, Daud Shah 980-984 A.H., 1572-1576 A.D. 



This is a silver coin of Ghiyas ed— din Bahadur Shah. The Obverse has the Kalima in a 
square, with a row Of "tashdids" separating the two parts; and around the margin are traces of 
the four successors. 


The reverse reads^> ... . 

y Jo* *DI orl 

Bahadur Shah ibn Mohammed Shah GhazT khallad Allah mulkahu wa sultanahu 

"Bahadur Shah, son of Mohammed Shah, fighter in the war against infidels. May Allah 

perpetuate his reign and his sultanate". 

Below this is the line of Nagari script which is usual on this style of coin. The margin is 
illegible, but should read Ghiyas ed-dunya wa ed-dih abu el-muzaffar". 

This period of independent Moslem kingdoms is made difficult by paucity of definite 
distinguishing marks — to be certain that a coin is of the kings of Bengal, for instance, one must 
have a knowledge of the names of the rulers and their dates. 


ExerciwNo. 16. 

Amongst these coins are included coins of Haider Shah of Kashmir, 1467-69 A.D.: 
Muzaffar Shah II of Gujarat 1511 — 1525 A.D. ; and of other rulers mentioned within the course 
of the chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


The Almohades. The Ayyubids and the Mamluks 


Vocabulary 

quwwat 
l' —na 
kamil 

^ to salih 
j zahir 

— • saif 
j J durr 


strength 

suffix of the first person plural, "our". 

perfect 

morally good 

apparent, made manifest. 

sword 

pearl 


We turn now to the far West — to a coin of the Almohades — also known as 
"Muwahhids”. These called for a puritanical reform of the Moslem faith at a time when, as we 
shall see, farther East they were breaking the Prophet's ordinances and putting images of living 
things on their money. The Almohades seized power in Morocco between 
1145 and 1269 A.D. To increase his prestige their first ruler announced 
himself to his Berber followers as the long awaited Mahdi sent to fill the world 
with justice. The first "coining" ruler was the Mahdi's successor, 'Abd 
el— mumin el— Kumi 1 145— 63 A. D., who struck square anonymous dirhems — 
he was going back to the old way: that it was only God who counts, and not 
the human ruler. The writing is not quite of the normal style, but is beginning 
to take on the peculiariles which make Moroccan coins so difficult to read. 




The obverse reads: 

dJJ \ Ml *J W la llah ilia Allah 
aJU dIS j*)\ el-amr kolluhu li— 'llah 
JJl VI la quwwat ilia bill ah 


"There is no God but Allah. The command (ie. power) is all of it belonging to Allah. 


There is no strength except in Allah". 


The reverse has three 0 —ns "our" suffixes: 

Uy <OJI Allah Rabbuna 

Mohammed rasuluna 

lust© I y£j£^Jl el— Mahdi imamuna 
"Allah is our Lord: Mohammed is our Prophet: the Mahdi is our Imam" 




We turn now to Egypt, the one area besides India where there was reasonable 
numismatic stability through the Mediaeval period. After the Fatimids came the descendants of 
Ayyub, the Ayyubids, who were followed by the Mamluks who ruled right through to the 
Ottoman conquest in 922 A.H., 1516 A.D. 


The first Ayyubid we are concerned with is Saladin, 564—589 A.H., 1169-93 A.D. 
Saladin is a Europeanisation of his iaqab Sal ah ed— dm 

"the Honour of the faith". 


The first thing that will strike us is the number of different types a single ruler can have 
- this is very different from the old Kufi days, and from the Sultans of Delhi. For instance, 
Saladin has 1) a gold type (which was seen in Exercise No 14, qn. 5) of the old Kufi pattern. 2) 
a type with the inscription in a square, on the silver mostly of the Damascus mint. 3) a 
"hexagram" type, on the silver from the Aleppo mint. 4) a copper type showing a lion 5) 
another copper type showing Saladin enthroned, and 6) 7) 8) three other oo'pper types. 
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The other noticeable feature of the Ayyubids and the Mamluks is that they are 
QXo malik with a suitable adjective. Saladin is VjiJ l ^leJl 

el—malik en—nasir "the defending king" - this can be confusing in that his reign overlaps that 
of the Caliph Nasir li— din. In fact, particularly on Mamluk copper the epithet with malik tends 
to be the most noticeable thing on the coin. 


f •fcuvi/Tj 

/S fc==#i*U 

V *u»l 


cai&ui 

ZuhJItbj 


This is a Damascus silver piece of Saladin. The wording is only one step removed from 
the Kufi dirhems. 

On the obverse the Kali ma has been removed to the margin dJI M 

d--UI x) 3~J dXJ I la llah ilia Allah wahdahu Mohammed rasul Allah. 

The obverse area has the Caliph's name -and titles: 

I I ploVI 

el-imam el-MustazT b'amr Allah amir el-muminin 

The reverse has the remains of the old "Bismillah" in the margin — jk-** 0 *?>■© 

zuriba bi-Dimishq sanat thelath wa sebTrt 

wa khamsmi’at 

"Struck in Damascus. Year three and seventy and five hundred". 

The reverse area reads: OT. .kJI y ^ jJ | ,o UJI 

at— malik en—n3sir sa!9h ed— dun/a wa ed—dih 
"The defending King, Honour of the world and of the faith". 

It is the form of some of the letters which is worth noticing, and it is profitable to studv 
the illustration carefully. The final ya of "Mustaz?" forms an unusual tail. The k of "malik" 
is and above the s of "Salah" is what could be a short a mark, but is probably 

just coincidental. 





Here is the Ah ppo type. On the obverse the Kalima is in the angles, with the Caliph in 
the centre: 

el— imam en—nasir H—dTn Allah amir el-muminin. 

The reverse area has the name of Saladin in the area — 

V^.l or Or.-Jl ^j, 

el—malik en—nasir salah ed—din Yusu! bin Ayyub. f 

In the angles is the mint -A* sM bi—Halab "in Aleppo" and the date 580 A.H 
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/^S>N 




U uulvi 
1 J , 
j.WM v 


This is the period of very un— Moslem coin types, like this Saladin copper. These living 
figures come from areas which were in contact with the Crusaders, and this type of coin was 
probably due more to finding something a Crusader could understand than to any religious 
indifference on the part of the Moslems. The Urtuqids and Zengids have particularly fine 
designs on many of their pieces. 

The obverse, around the sewed figure, reads: 

el—malik ert—nasir salah ed-dunya wa ed-d'n Yusuf bin Ayyub. 

The reverse has the Caliph in the centre: 

uj i pLvt el— imam en—na 
UtoJy-O sir li-dlh Allah 
I l amTr el-muminTn 


and around: 


jJ I I JdD f 


Top: zuriba haza Bottom: ed— dirhem sanat Right: sin wa 
temamn Left: wa khamsmi'at "Was struck this dirhem (though this is a copper coin) year six 
and eighty and five hundred". No mint is given. 

After Saladin the Ayy ubids spread out with different branches in Egypt, in Damascus, in 
Aleppo, and in Mesopotamia — in fact they become very difficult to follow. The most 
important numismatically are: 

,, oijJI yy.l or>. yl JpUii 

el—malik el-'Sdil (the Just King) AM 3 Bekr bin Ayyub saif ed—dTn (sword of the 
faith), 1196-1218 A.D. _ . 

2) His son. 3< l UT 

el—maliK el—kamil (the Perfect King) Mohammad bin Abu Bekr. 1218—1238 A.D. 

3) his son JolSjl 

el—malik es— salih (the Good King) Nejm ed—d~n (star of the faith) 
Ayyub bin el—malik el—kamil , 1240—1 249 A.D. 


Es— Salih paved the way for the Mamluks by purchasing a large number of slaves 
( mwntuk "owned”) for his army, and when the inhabitants of Cairo complained of 

their lawlessness he built barracks for them on an island in the Nile, and they came to be called 
"Bahri" (of the River) Mamluks. Also, Es— Salih marrie^ a very capable Turkish slave concubine 
making her his queen, with the name JjJ /yj£ v shejer ed—durr "Tree of Pearls". 

When he died in 1249 A.D., St. Louis was in occupation of Damietta, and Egypt was in a 
precarious position. Shejer ed—durr concealed her husband's death. She became the "power 
behind the throne", and she ruled through the first of the Bahri Mamluks whom she raised to 
the throne by marrying. Mamluk power was soon to spread from Egypt to Syria too. The Bahri 
Mamluks ruled 648-784 A.H., 1250-1382 A.D.; to be followed by the Burji Mamluks 
784-922 A.H., 1382-1516 A.D,, at which time the Ottoman Selim conquered Egypt. 
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fcLiy uii? 

(•vP J 


7 .4 IS JDUii 

kjUfc'JJAJpJ 


This is a gold coin of the first outstanding Bahri Mamluk, Beybars, 658-676 A.H., 
1260—77 A.D. The obverse reads: 

-3-^ * el-haqq 

aXJI VI iff Hah illff Allah 

dAJI Mohammed rasul Allah 

ar salah u bi—'l—huda 
LIT; -J 3 wa—dTn 

The vii-^ 1 el-haqq follows the wa-dfn at the bottom, and the legend 

translates: 

"There is no God but Allah. Mohammed is the Messenger of Allah. He sent him with the 
guidance and a religion of the Truth". 

The margin if legible would have given date and mint — el-lskanderTyat. i.e. Alexandria: 

The reverse gives Beybars' name and titles: 

^ LoJ I y_y Bibars (Beybars is a Europeanisation) es— salih 

tkjf aui el—malik ez-Zahir 
\f„ jj I J Lp jJ I J rukn ed-dunya wa ed—dTn 

"Beybars the good, the Manifest King, Pillar (rukn) of the work) and of the faith". Below the 
legend is the lion which Beybars put on most of his coins — though some of his successors use 
this same lion too, eg. Sha'aban puts a lion on the obverse of his copper coins from the Tripoli 
(Syria) mint. 


m. 


E/| ii'jj- ' 
^9 tj 


Note that the 3 k of Malik is a plain loop, rather like 
an I and the Alef of the next word _)| "el" is put inside it. 

This is a copper coin of Es-Salih Isma'il 743-6 A.H., 1342-5 A.D., illustrating the 
importance of the kingly epithet. The obverse reads: I el-malik 

es— salih, and below the dotted line bin Mohammed. The mint and date 

fill all the reverse: 


above the line: 


*~® ~~ v _yO zuriba bi-Dimishq 

L 9 o it’ *■«- ^ fl 


fi sanat thelath wa arba'in 


below the line: , J wa seb'mi'at 

minted in Damascus in the year three and forty and seven hundred". Mamluk copper is 
generally hard to attribute, as it comes in many very varied designs, and the lettering is not 
usually very clear. 
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Thi#typical example is of el— Mansur Salih ed— din Mohammed, 762—4 A.H., 1361—3 
A.D. The obverse reads: in the circle , zarb - Below «*"*“' Dimishq 

sanat On the left S o- V--' thelath wa sittTn. On the right 

wa seb 'mi' at. "Striking of Damascus, year 763". 


The reverse: in the circle Mohammed. To the left 

I es— sultan. To the right , iLUJ' el-malik. Below 
J Q : n' 1 el-mansur. "The Sultan, the conqueror I mansur ) King, Mohammed". 

A very common Mamluk numismatically speaking is el— Ashraf Nasir ed— din Sha aban, 
764-78 A.H., 1363-77 A.D. 



This is one of his many varieties of copper. The obverse reads: (though actually 
"obverse" and "reverse" have very little meaning on coins with no portrait and no Kalima) 
is y© ViLl zuriba bi—'l—Qahirat 

OTr * — " 3 dJ — m sanat arba' wa sittTn 

Cairo mint: 764 A.H. ' 5 wa seb'mi'at 

The reverse reads: 

-3M es-sulian el—malik 

of 1 ■■»»•*•. el— ashraf Sha'aban bin Hasan 

»JS° ,/■«=> Vji_M ^Aq)I bin el-malik en-nasir Mohammed bin 

o/jibis QalSJn 

"The Sultan, the very noble ( ^ ashraf is the elative of 

sherTf "noble") King Sha'aban, son of Hasan, son of the defending King 
Mohammed, son of Qalaun" 


4UiiiUII 
ffir-uiLcOJi- 
KUihb^J SLj 


_ - - ^ . . . . *£Lc mulkahu, sanat seb 'at wa (temanTn wa) seb’mi’at 

Iseb’at is maculine. It ought to be the feminine seb') 


The first, and longest reigning, of the Burji Mamlukswas Barquq, 
784-801 A.H., 1382-99 A.D. This is the reverse of one of his gold 
coins. It reads: 

v -r" zuriba bi—Halab 

VLaJl oAkL-Jl es-sultan el-malik ez-za- 

l UJ uJ) hir sail ed-dunya wa ed-dTn abu 

jjj | jJl> o sP /*• ' Sa'Td Barquq khallad Allah 


"Struck in Aleppo. The Sultan, the Manifest King, sword of the world and of the faith, 
Abu Sa'id Barquq. May Allah perpetuate his reign. Year seven and eighty and seven hundred." 

The date is often difficult to read as it is on this Barquq coin. Difficulty is caused by 
repetition of names. There are seven Mamluks called "el-malik ez— zahir", and eight "el—malik 
el-ashraf" - but identifying the epithet at least narrows the field. 


Tha Mamluks 


El— Asraf Sha'aban 

1363-77 



El— Mansur ’Ali 

1377-81 

A. The Bahri Mamluks 


Es— Salih Hajji 

1381-2 

Shejer ed-durr 

1250 


and 1389-90 

El— Ashraf Musa 

El— Mu'izz Aybek 

1251-3 

1250-57 

B. The Burji Mamluks 


El— Mansur 'Ali 

1257-9 

Ez— Zahir Barquq 

1382-9 

El— Muzaffar Qutuz 

1259-60 


and 1390-99 

Ez— Zahir Bibars 

1260-77 

En— Nasir Faraj 

1399-1412 

Es— Sa'id Barakah Qan 

1277-9 

El— Musta'in billah 'Abbas 

1412 

El — ' Adil Salamish 

1279 

El— Mu'8yyad Shaikh 

1412-21 

El— Mansur Qala'un 

1279-90 

El— Muzaffar Ahmed 

1421 

El— Ashraf Khalil 

1290-93 

Ez— Zahir Tatar 

1421 

En— Nasir Mohammed 

1293-4, 

Es— Salih Mohammed 

1421-2 


1299-1309 

El— Ashraf Barsbai 

1422-38 


and 1310-41 

El-' Aziz Yusuf 

1438 

El— 'Adil Kitbugha 

1294-6 

Ez— Zahir Jaqmaq 

1438-53 

El— Mansur Lajin 

1296-9 

El— Mansur 'Uthman 

1453 

El— Muzaffar Bibars 

1309-10 

El— Ashraf Ainal 

1453-61 

El— Mansur Abu Bekr 

1341 

El— Mu'ayyad Ahmed 

1461 

El— Ashraf Kujuk 

1341-2 

Ez— Zahir Khushqadam 

1461-7 

En— Nasir Ahmed 

1342 

Ez— Zahir Temirbugha 

1467-8 

Es— Salih Isma'il 

1342-5 

El— Ashraf Qa'itbai 

1468-96 

El— Kamil Sha'aban 

1345-6 

En— Nasir Mohammed 

1496-8 

El— Muzaffar Hajji 

1346-7 

Ez— Zahir Qansuh 

1498-1500 

En— Nasir Hasan 

1347-51 

El— Ashraf Janbalat 

1500-1501 


and 1354-61 

El— 'Adil Tumanbai 

1501 

Es-Salih Salih 

1351-4 

El— Ashraf Qansuh el— Ghuri 

1501-16 

El— Mansur Mohammed 

1361-3 

El— Ashraf Tumanbai 

1516 


Exercise No. 17. 

The following coins are all of rulers mentioned in the chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVIII The Seljuk advance. The Seljuks of Rum. The Urtuquids and Zengids 
Vocabulary 

salla bless — followed by the preposition ^Lt 'ala. 
zm shadow 

‘ilim wise 

\jr o I umara plural of anur "commanders” 

' shara East 

mal’un being cursed 

As we turn to the Central part of the Arab territories, the period before the arrival of the 
Mongols is a time when the area is divided amongst the officers of the old Seljuk army and their 
descendants ruling as petty princes, with a small, but fairly brilliant, Seljuk empire surviving in 
Anatolia — the Seljuks of Rum. 

The Seljuks were Ghuzz Turkoman tribesmen who during the 900's A.D., whilst they 
were still living in the region of the Jaxartes River, had been converted to Islam. The Samanid 
rulers welcomed them as part of their frontier defence force, and they moved into the Bukhara 
region around 985 A.D. When the Samanid power passed away with the rise of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, Mahmud established the S8ljuks in the frontier region of Khorasan; but they rose 
against the Ghaznavids during the reign of Mahmud's son Mas’ud, defeating them near Merv in 
1040 A.D. Tughril Beg, their leader, occupied Persia, taking Baghdad in 1055 A.D., where the 
Caliph el— Qaim welcomed him as a deliverer from the Buwaiyids who not only had been doing 
what they liked with the Caliph but.worse, were Shi'ites. The Seljuks became the new power 
behind the Caliphal throne. 

Tughril Beg's son, Alp Arslan, 1063—72 A.D., directed Seljuk conquests Westwards, 
defeating and capturing the Byzantine emperor Romanus IV at Manzikert in 1071 A.D. 

Alp's son, Malik Shah, 1072-92 A.D., held the Empire together, aided by his brilliant 
vizier Nizam el— mulk, dividing it up into provinces ruled by princes whose armies were 
maintained by military fiefs. 

Unfortunately, after Malik Shah's death these provinces were taken over piecemeal by 
the officers, who were known as Atabegs. The Empire disintegrated, except Khorasan which 
was held by Malik Shah’s son, Sinjar 1118-57 A.D.; but after 1153 A.D. Khorasan was 
disputed between two of Sinjar's ex-vassals, the Shahs of Khwarism and the chiefs of Ghor in 
Afghanistan. The Khwarism Shahs gained control, establishing a large empire of their own 
under Takash. 1172-99 A.D., and his son 'Alaed-din Mohammed, 1199-1220 A.D. 

As the Seljuk power weakened even the Caliphs broke loose and re-established a 
temporal power over most of the province of 'Iraq. 

Under en-Nasir, 1180-1225 A.D., the Caliph even came into conflict with the 
Khwarism Shah who prepared for war against Baghdad. Overwhelming disaster was about to fall 
- in 1219 and 1220 A.D. Jenghiz Khan and his Mongol hordes invaded Transoxiana and 
Khorasan, and things were never the same thereafter. 

Meanwhile Northern Mesopotamia was a mosaic of warring Atabegs and Crusaders, with 
the intervention of, and temporary supremacy of, Saladin. In 1144 A.D. Zengi expelled the 
Crusaders from Edessa. 

The chief rulers of pre-Mongol times in this region were the various Urtuqids - of 
Keyfa and Amid: of Khartapirt;and of Maridin. Also (of the house of Zengi) Atabegs of Mosul: 
Atabegs of Aleppo, and Atabeg of Sinjar. 
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The Seljuks of Rum managed to prosper in Anatolia, despite chaos elsewhere. Their 
capital was at Qunyat, betmr known as Konya. They were sandwiched 

between the Byzantine Empire and the Crusading States, and were largely cut off from the East 
until the Mongols came. The last years of these Seljuks were as puppets of the Mongols, and 
when Kai Qubad III died in about 1304 A.D. the Mongols parcelled out Anatolia amongst a 
number of rival petty amirates, amongst whom were the Ottomans. 

The "family tree" of the Seljuks of Rum is — (dates are A.D.) 

Sulaiman, 1077-86 



These Seljuks produced a particularly fine series of silver dirhems, and here is one of Qilij 
Arslan II. The Obverse reads: ^ 


pUAJt 

dJJi vi -ji v 

a) 

1*1)1 y-oUJl 


el— imam 
IS llah ilia 
Allah 

wahdahu la 
shank lahu 
en—nasir H— 
dm Allah 
amTr el— 


ft 


which is the first part of the Kalima, combined with the Caliph en— Nasir's name and title. The 
margin reads: to the left ) JdD ^ zuriba haza: below j LO -iM ed—dTnar 
(though this is actually a silver piece!); and to the right ifJ >*< bi— Qunyat. 


The reverse reads: 

*-Ui 

dJUl JLo 

o j t ^Jj> 


Mohammed rasul Allah 
salla Allah ‘alaihi 
es— sultan el—mu'azzam 
Qilij Arslan 
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J^=> salla is actually an ordinary perfect of derived form 1 1 verb, "he prayed". 
This perfect is used to express a pious wish, and has the meaning "Bless", "May He bless". 

dLsjLe 'alaihi is an awkward combination of ’a/a and the suffix tf 

— hi/. "Mohammed the Messenger of Allah: may Allah bless him. The very great Sultan Qilij 
Arsl 8 n". 

Th/ margin gives the date 582 A.H. - reading on the right Ai** sanat 

thnain (ithnatainl): at the top 9 CfrV temanTn we; on the left 

khams (khamsmi'at). The numerals are getting contracted, and shortly we shall see signs being 
used for some of the numbers, a sort of half-way house towards the use of the later Arabic 
ciphers. 




OuW Jft 


The most interesting of all Seljuk dirhems are those of Kai— Khusru II. This sultan was 
madly in love with his beautiful Georgian wife, and he wanted to put her portrait on his coins; 
but, this not being approved of by his advisers, he put his wife's horoscope on his coins instead 
- the Sun in Leo. At least that is one explanation of this typel 

Above the "horoscope', we read the Caliph Mustansir's name and titles: 

^1 dJjiu . „ l I plol/l el-imam el-Mustansir billah amir el- 

mumiriih. 

The reverse reads: 

zuriba bi— Qunyat 
es—sulSn el—a’zam 

j}\ j U; jJ| Ghiyased-dunya wa ed-dm. 

t l ■o’.^ uv j --J, ^ Kai- Khusru bin Kai -Qubad 

"Struck at Qunyat (this is really part of the marginal inscription!. The very great Sultan, 
help (ghiyas I of the world and of the faith, Kai— Khusru son of Kai— Qubad". Note the shapes 
of the initial k of the names J" 


K •rjji&’jy M 


/[O/IVWIV^ 

\ 1 


This is another dirhem - of Kai-Kawus 1 1. 

The obverse reads: 

jrtiUVJ olLUJ) es-sulran et—a'zam 
pJ ujijp zi II Allah fi“ el -'at am 

Of. jJ I 5 Ui _») I IZZ ed-dunya wa ed-dm 

^ Kai— Kawus bin Kai- Khusru 
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"The very great Sultan, shadow of Allah in the world, glory I'izz) of the world and of the faith, 
Kai-Kawus, son of Kai— Khusru". 

The margin — ^ _^0 zuriba 

heza ed— dirhem bf- Qunyat 

The reverse has the Kalima, with the Caliph's name and titles: 
p l el-imam el—Must’asim 

i JJV billah amir ei—mumJnin 

We read the margin round, starting at the top: sanat: j I 3 / 

/wa ar: 5 baTn wa: sittmi’at 646 A.H. with / acting as a 

symbol for • Sltt " s ' x "- 

The most important of the Urtuqids, from the numismatic point of view, were those 
variously described as being of Diarbekr or of Maridin. Their coins are largely beautifully 
designed copper pieces, copying Greek, Roman, or Byzantine prototypes; and a list of their 
rulers may be found helpful. 

Nejm ed-dm H (spelled Jl» 1 (GhazT 

Hosam ed— din Timurtash 
Nejm ed— dm Alp” 

Ayyub Outb ed— dm Tl GhazT II 
Hosam ed— din Yuluq Arslan 
Nasir ed — dm Urtuq Arslan 
Nejm ed— din Gbazi I 
Clara Arslan 
Shems ed— dm Daw ad 
Nejm ed— dm GhazT 1 1 
'I mad ed— din 'AIT AlpT 
Shems ed-dm Sal ih 


1108-1122- the son of J * 

Urtuq 

1122-52 

1152-76 

1176-84 

1 184—1 200 \ Brothers, sons of GhazT II 
1200-1239./ 

1239-60 

1260-92 

1292-94 

1294-1312 

1312 

1312 





This is a coin of Nejm ed— dTn AlpT with a Byzantine reverse, taken from a coin of John 
II Comnenus with the Virgin crowning the Emperor. Urtuqid legends are very simple, largely 
being genealogical. 

On the obverse we read, at the top Nejm ed—drn; and at the 

bottom j iJjLo malik Diabekr, followed by a typical Urtuqid ornament 


.The reverse, starting at the right and reading right round reads: orjJl y] 

Vj • or Jr-.i t> jubjxP Or abu el—muzaffar AlpT bin Timurtash bin 77 


ghSzibin (and at the base between the figures) Urtuq. 
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Here is another. This coin leaves out the genealogy, but adds another very interesting 
feature of these "Turkoman" coins — an overlord. 

The obverse has the name of the Urtuqid ruler: right side first, then left Ct*. 

$i'j I nasir ed-dih Urtuq Arslan. It is worth noticing that the Caliph’s name is 
Nasir It—dTn: Secular rulers use Nasil ed—dih as a laqab. 


The reverse gives the date 628 A.H., 1231 A.D., in the right and left margins. The central 
area reads: 


JJl. 


JoUOl 




Billah 

el— imam el—mustansir 
• amir el—muminih 
el-malik el— Kamil 
Mohammed 


In other words we have the Caliph Mustansir and the Ayyubid el— Kamil who is 
recognised as overlord. 

As four out of the five coins in the exercise are coins of the Urtuqidsof Maridin, I add 
just a little more information. The mint Ctf Lo MaridTn occurs, and the epithet 

pJlsiJl 5 -Uc>l el-malik el-'alim "the wise king". In one instance Jl I Jkj£) haaa 

ed— dirhem occurs unexpectedly in the area legend, made harder by the shape of the initial 
£> h. which looks rather like two letters jS : and this is followed on this particular 
coin by the threat r /tObf. o-o 0_JL«-L-o mal’un man yughTrahu 

maTun is a passive participle meaning "being cursed", and actually Arabs use 
it as a name for Satan, "the Cursed One". * yughTrahu is the verb connected with 
ghair "other than”, with the addition of the pronominal suffix —hu ; and it reads 
"Curse^f (be he) who changes it". 



This is a coin of the Urtuqidsof Keyfa and Amid, who have very similar types. The ruler 
is Fakhr ed-din Qara Arslan, 1148-74 A.D., son of Dawud, 1108-48. son of Sukman, 
1101-1104 A. D. 
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The obverse gives the Kalima at the bottom and going on to the left, with the Caliph 
±JUl ^■S*'*-**^) I el—Mustanjid billah on the right. 

The reverse has the date 560 A.H. to the right and left, and in the area: 
malik ei—umara 
O'. Qara Arslan bin 

Ol_ e S-c«' jjlj Dawud bin Sukman 
«J jj’^I bin Urtuq 

"King of Commanders, Qara Arslan son of Dawud son of Sukman son of Urtuq". 

The various rulers descended from Zengi produced similar 
picturesque designs, though not all of their coins are pictorial. Here is a copper struck at 
Damascus by Nur ed-din Mahmud, Atabeg of Aleppo from 1146, and of Damascus as well 
from 1154, until 1174. This ruler is interesting as being Saladin's overlord, to whom Saladin 
was always loyal while he lived, but from whose successor he broke away - occupying 
Damascus himself in 1174 A.D. 



On the obverse is the legend JS ^ Mahmud bin 

ZenkT, on in the margin bi-Dimishq can be made out. The reverse has 

el— malik el—'Sdil "the Just King". 



This is a copper of the Zengid Atabegs of Mosul. It is of Qutb ed— dm Mawdud 
1 149—70 A.D., one of Zengi's sons and brother to Nur ed-din Mahmud. 


The obverse gives the date 556 A.H., and the margin of the reverse reads: 

j O'- Mawdud bin ZenkT bin Aq Sunqar . The area has: 

el— malik el—’adil 

IfO I ) el— 'slim malik umara 

esh-sharqwael—gharb 

itibi Tughrultekih Atabek 

Lane Poole, in his introduction to the B.M.C. "Oriental Coins" Vol. 3 written in 1877, 
suggests that "is" tughrultekin meaning "Falcon Knight'/ though personally I 

should be more satisfied if it were something more like "Tughril Beg" — possibly meaning "an 
Atabeg originally appointed by Tughril Beg.” The translation runs: 
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“The King, the just, the wise. King of the Commanders of the East and of the West, 
Falcon Knight, Atabeg". 

The last Atabeg of Mosul, who was reigning when the Mongols got there, was Bedr 
ed— din Lulu, who was actually a "mamluk" of the last of the Zengid line. He succeeded in that 
ominous year when Baghdad fell 1 258 A.D. The obverse, starting at the right hand side, reads: 

'jS ^ O-JkJb' 3 i ii— Jo <}^1 L v zuriba bi-'l-Mausil sanat ahad wa 

thelathm sittmi'at Struck at Mosul 631 A.H. >> l ahad (masc) should read ^J-»\ 
ihda (Fem). 



The Obverse margin gives the ruler's titles — starting from two o'dockM/*^ dJI )\ 
*M,)l JoVSJI S ly ' bedr ed—dunya wa ed-dTn Lulu el—malik 
el—kamil el—malik el—ashraf "Full moon I bedr ) of the world and of the faith Lulu, the Perfect 
King, the very Noble King". These rulers are no longer content with one epithet with malik, so 
the kingly epithet loses its value for identification. 


The reverse area has : 



el— imam 
el—Mustansr 
bill ah amir 
el—mumlnin 


which refers to the ill-fated Caliph Mustansir. 


Exerciae No. 18 


Identify the following coins: 
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3) 






THE HOUSE OF ZENGI 
Atabegs in Moiul, Alnppo, Sinjar and El Jnalrah 



Bear od-din Lulu IMsmluk ol Mehmud) 
1234-69 MOSUL 

I 

Itnw'il 

' 269-62 MOSUL 
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CHAPTER XIX 


The history and coineage of the Mongols. The I Ikhans 


Vocabulary 


may he be exalted, on high. 


j raqabat neck — plural 


J.L. baled 
ummat 

‘Cr ,,rw sami'a 
sayid 


city, region 
nation — plural 
he heard 


j sayid lord, also the sense 

" a descendant of the Prophet" 
jM'. babadur valiant 

Yissugei, the father of Jenghiz Khan, was the first to assert Mongol independence from 
Chinese rule, and he ruled over "forty thousand tents." His people were just a dan amongst 
clans, a member of a great nomad confederacy wandering about in the area to the North of the 
Gobi Desert in search of water and pasture, hunting and breeding cattle, and living on flesh and 
sour milk called "kumi" 

Yissugei was succeeded by Temujin, which is actually the name of Jenghiz Khan. 
Temujin spent his first thirty years of rule struggling against foes at home amongst his own and 
rival tribes. Then in 1206 A.D., when he was forty four years old, he summoned a Kuriltai 
(Diet) of the chiefs of all the tribes, and a shaman (priest) announced that Heaven had decreed 
a higher title to Temujin — he was now "Jenghiz Khan", which means "very mighty king". 

When Jenghiz Khan died in 1227 A.D. at the age of 64, he ruled an Empire that 
stretched from the Yellow Sea to the Crimea. 

His armies consisted entirely of cavalry unsupported by infantry. Though by no means 
superior in number or armour to their enemies, the incredible mobility and shock tactics of the 
Mongols made them irresistible. S*" 


The first approach into Moslem territories was made in 1219 A.DJ 
through Khwarism, and this is a coin of the Khwarism Shah 'Ala ed-dim 
Mohammed, 1199-1220 A.D., who was first to suffer_defeat at their hands. 
The obverse reads: _ c r. abu ebfateh 

Mohammed bin es-sultan "Father of the conquest, Mohammed son of the 
Sultan." The reverse reads: J jJI fJCL c^l .-.IW1 .-II es-sultan 
el-a'zam ed-dunya wa "the very great Sultan of the world and 


Wifiy. • 

cr'JUr*’ 


?Ol3Ul\ 

v ^ jJ'y 


In 1227 A.D., on Jenghiz Khan's death, it was his clans rather than his territories that 
were distributed amongst his sons, with less important appanages being allotted to his brothers. 
One of his sons was given the supreme command with the Mongol title Khaghan, which in 
Arabic is CrUjiU or O 1$ Khaqaan or Khaqan r which is also used in a 

shortened form wl (9 qaan and oU> qan. wl> khan was a lesser 

title, but gradially came to be the same thing. 

Jenghiz Khan had four sons: 

The oldest was Juji, who had four sons himself: Batu, Orda, Tuka-Timur and Sheyban. 
They were to rule the tribes of the vast area to the East of Russia and to the North of 
Transoxiana. The general name for these tribes is "the Golden Horde", which subdivides into 
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"the Blue Horde", which was ruled by Batu's descendants, and "the White Horde" ruled by 
Orda's descendants. The tribes belonging to Sheyban's descendants are called "Uzbegs" after 
one of Sheyban's line, Uzbeg, 1312-1340 A.D. These Uzbegs were later to move South into 
Transoxiana and cause trouble to Timur's successors. 




This is a silver coin of Jani-Beg, ruler of the Blue Horde 741-758 A.D. 1340-57 A.D., 
with the very simple obverse reading: V0t"v> U— IS t* j* 3 zarb Kuihtan 753: and the 
reverse -iLy. yi Lr . btvlU. tM.if les-su/ran ab'Sdil JanT-BTIc KhJSh "the Inst Sultan 
Jani-Beg Khan". Two peculiarities are worth noticing in the script, the 5 shaped 0 and 
the * of the Bik shaped 1 



This is another silver piece, of Toqtamish Khan, ruler of the White Horde; 778-93 A.H. 
1376-91 A.D. (also of the Blue Horde, which he united with the White in 1378), vdio brought 
about a temporary revival of the old Mongol glory, sacking Moscow in 1382, but being himself 
defeated by Timur and dying in exile in 1406 A.D. 

J"he obverse gives mint and date:V\T ***** J? Hajjr 

Turktian fTsanat 786. Note the peculiar tail of sanat. 

The_ reverse reads: '-'V3 JjJstJI \^UiLJI es-sultan eb'adil 

nasir ed-dm Toqta Khan — he has the Moslem laqab "Defender of the faith". He leaves the last 
part of his name — "-mish" off the coin. 

The territories of the Golden Horde were to be absorbed by the rising power of Russia in 
the Sixteenth Century. 

Juji’s third son, Tuka-Timur, had descendants who lived in the shadow of the Golden 
Horde, but who emerged later as the power of the Horde declined. From this branch rose the 
Khanate of Kazan, supressed by Russia in 1552 A.D.; the Khanate of Kasimof, absorbed by 
Russia in 1678 A.D.; and the Khanate of Krim (the Crimea) which was extinguished by a treaty 
between T urkey and Russia in 1 783 A.D. 
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Here is a silver coin of the lest Khan of Krim, Shahiii Girai, 1 191 -97 A.D., 1777-83 A.D., 
minted at Baghchih Serai. In style it is similar to the Ottoman coins of the period, with year of 
accession and regnal year on the reverse. The obverse reads: 


khan 

v5 * £ crV c '-“’ ShahTn KiraT 
I ^ 1 ^5 -tF' l CT. bin Ahmad KiraT 

Sultan 

and the reverse Y 2 (regnal year) 

^ W ^-£3 zuriba fi 

l< Bagh/ih SeraT 
'iXa*r sanar 

• I 1191 



Here is a copper of the same ruler, with'a Tughra on the obverse, and on the reverse: 
I 19| ^ 'n'J 0 0 5 (regnal year)' zuriba IT Kaffat sanar 1191. Below the right 

of the line formed by ^ fi is STL a special device called a Tamgha. The 
writing on this coin is in a style of its ownl 


The Uzbegs began with the Golden Horde, and some of them were to stay in Siberia, 
where they became the Czars of Tiumen. The numismatically important branch invaded 
Transoxiana under Mohammed Sheybani in 906 A.H., 1500 A.D. 



This is a typical thin silver coin with a large flan issued by the Sheybanids of 
Transoxiana. It was struck by Iskander Bahadur Khan, 1560-83 A.D. This style is not easy to 
read particularly when the coin is worn. The obverse has the Kalima with the four successors, 
with suitable epithets around. The reverse has in the centre: O jjUXj* 1 

Iskander bahadur Khan "Iskander Valiant Khan" - the initial atef of Iskander cutting through 
the line representing the s, to form a sort of cross. 

The outside part of the reverse, working round anti-clockwise from the right^as far^as 
the small mark outside the coin, reads: Jo ISj) 9 (\>) khaqan el-'adil 

wa el-malik el- k am it "the Just Khaqan and Perfect King". The rest starting at the second line 
from the bottom, reading upwards, and then dropping to the bottom for the final word, reads: 

£\. o^\sy JJI khallad Allah te’ala mulkahu wa sultanahu "May Allah on 

High perpetuate his reign and his sultanate". 
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Uzbegs and others of Mongol stock ruled petty khanates in this area until the 1860's and 
1870‘s when Russia annexed them. There was the Emirate of Bukhara: the Khanate of Khiva, 
which was called Khwarizm on coins, of which those of a ruler like Allah Quli, 1825-42 A. D., 
are not too uncommon. There was also the Emirate of Khoqand — more usually known as 
Khokand — of which this is an example. The denomination of this gold piece is a "tilla", and it 
was minted by Mohammed 'A I i Khan, 1822-40 A.D. The obverse reads: 

zarb dar el-mulk Khoqand. "Striking of the Abode of the Kingdom 
Khokand" — other coins read Khoqand 

without the atef. The other Emirates also have honorific 
epithets: Bukhara is » esh-SherTf "the Noble"; and 
Khiva jlj dir es-sultanat "the Abode of the 

Sultanate". 

The reverse reads: 

Mohammed 'AIT 
^_5 j LxJ I l abu ehGhazT 

■* ft *■> sayid 

WOY 1252 

"Mohammed Ali, father of the warrior fighting against infidels, Lord, 1 252 A.H." 

Jenghiz Khan's second son was Jagatai, whose appanage was Transoxiana which his 
descendants held until ousted by Timur in 1 370 A.D. — the Timurids were later to be ousted in 
turn by the Sheybanids, as mentioned above. 



s mi 


fSXMiw* 


This is a coin of the Jagatai Mongols of Transoxiana; a silver piece of Danishmendjeh 
(who was actually of Ogotai stock). 747-9 A.D., 1346-9 A.D., and this coin was struck in 
Bukhara in 747 A.H. 

The obverse has the normal Kalima — with a very exotic "Mohammed" — and the four 
successors around. 


The reverse reads : 

JjUJI oljjU- 

Slo 1 



Khaqan el-'adil Danishmend 
khallad Allah mulkahu 


seb' 

sanat 


"T 


seb'mi'at 

arba'Tn 


Bukhara 


Jenghiz Khan's third son. Ogotai, received Zungaria, the Western corner of Mongolia 
itself: and in addition was appointed supreme Khaqan of all the Mongols. Ogotai died in 1241 
A.D.. and his widow Turakina ruled the Empire for several years, until in 1246 A.D. Ogotai's 
son Kuyuk was elected Khaqan. When Kuyuk died in 1248 A.D. the line of the fourth son of 
Jenghiz Khan, Tului, took the supreme power, and the line of Ogotai disappeared into 
obscurity. The strange thing is that the great Timur (the Tamerlane of English literature) 
attempted to resurrect the Ogotai Khaqanship. 
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Timur’s family had connections with the Jagatai rulers of Transoxiana, and in 1 369-70 he 
seized the throne of the Khanate, with Samarqand as his capital. He began a remarkable career 
of conquest with the capture of Herat in 1381 A.D. By 1394 he had conquered all the Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Georgia region. In 1399 he invaded India, sacking Delhi. He died in 1404 A.D. It 
was Timur's fancy to strike coins with the names of Suyurghatmish and, later, his son Mahmud, 
who were the remnants of the line of Ogotai, though he does not actually call them Khaqan. It 
is C/V> v JaVx)\ es-sult3n el-'Sdil Suyurghatmish Khan and 

{Jin - *! es-suffane/-a'Z3mAfa/im(/d/('/Jor);andsometimesTimurqualifieseventhisvery 
modest title with the Turkish word yarlighT "by order”, implying that they were 

only "sultan” by his order. Timur calls himself j+ol arriir T’mur kurkan, 

kurkan being an old Transoxine title "Quraqan” meaning "defender”. 



This is a silver coin of Timur with Mahmud. Timur’s coins come in many varieties of 
design, with mint and date usually difficult to make out. The obverse has a square Kalima not 
unlike that we shall meet among the Mongols of Pe/sia. The four successors are around. The 
reverse reads: . 

O VtaX— __ sultan 

/7H 3 ' /t. Mahmud yarlighT, amTr 

O ) yt rr’ Timur kurkan 

The peculiar form of J TTmur is unmistakeable. However Timur 

himself and his successors, the "Timurids", though Mongols, do not belong to the immediate 
family of Jenghiz Khan, and we pass on to the fourth son, Tului. 


Though Tului’s appanage at the death of his father only consisted of the homeland tribes 
of Mongolia, his descendants achieved the greatest glory of any. Mangu, the son of Tului, 
became Khaqan. ousting the line of Ogotai, in 1251 A.D. 


iYUlIV 
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This is a silver coin of 653 A.H., 1255 A.D., minted in Tiflis in the name of Mangu. The 
Kalima is in the area of the obverse, with the date, including the month - Rejeb - in the 
margin: * --r ? ) £ f’ Rejeb sanat thelath khamsm wasittmi'at 


The reverse reads: 


\_S yo 

viii 


"Mangu, the very great, the Just Qaan”. 


Munkka Qa- 
an eka'iam 
l-'adil 


Around the reverse, in the margin, is 

Tiflis. 


^ I Ju£)haz3 ed-dirhem zarb 


Mangu died in 1257 A.D.; but before he died he had made two very important moves. 
He had sent one of his brothers, Khubilai, to govern the Mongol provinces in China — Khubilai 
Khan was to succeed his brother as Khaqan, and to hold a brilliant court at Pekin, which was to 
replace Karakorum as capital of the Mongols. Mangu had sent a second brother, Hulagu.to take 
over Persia from the minor governors who had been set up there by the Mongols. Hulagu was to 
establish there his own dynasty, who are known either as "the Mongols of Persia" or as the 
"llkhanids". The word "llkhanid" consists of the two words I 71 "tribe" 

and Khan, and Hulagu took this title as being distinctly lower than "Khaqan" - he was only a 
"tribal chief". 

Up to the split up which occurred after Abu Sa’id’s death the llkhanid rulers were as 
follows: 


Hulagu (Hulaku) 


Date 

A.H. 

654 

A.D. 

1256 

Abaga (abaqa) 


663 

1265 

Ahmad 

-^r* 1 

680 

1281 

Arghun 


683 

1284 

Arinchin Turji (ArTnjm Turji) 
also known as Gaikhatu 


690 

1291 

BaTdu 

.5-V. ^ 

694 

1295 

Ghazan Mahmud 


694 

1295 

Ulja'tu 

3 1 

703 

1304 

Abu SaTd 

y * 

716 

1316 


until 

736 

j-u 1335 


On their coins there Is usually some Mongol as well as the Arabic legend, and, as Mongol 
is not unlike Arabic in appearance, this can be confusing to the beginner. For instance in 
Exercise 19 one of the coins has four lines in Mongol, with only one, containing the ruler’s 
name, in Arabic. 

While Mangu is alive, at the beginning of Hulagu's reign, he is recognised by name and 
has the title p-lixV* o Uji Qaan el-a'zam "the very great Khaqaan", with Hulagu 
himself being just khan. It is interesting to note that right from Hulagu's time the 

llkhanids give the Moslem Kalima on one side of their pieces. 

After Mangu’s death, when Khubilai is Khaqan, reference is made to his existence with 
the title psticNj 1 O I lS> gain el-a'zam being kept, but the Khaqan is not named. Hulagu 
steps himself up to P» V-h •w-p 1 1 * >SV>dD Hulaku 1 I khan ehmu'azzam "Hulagu 

the very great Tribal Khan". After Khubilai’s death reference to a Khaqan is dropped: this is at 
the commencement of Ghazan’s reign. 

A number of copper coins occur through this earlier llkhanid period with figures on 
them. In particular the Mosul mint, carrying on its Atabeg tradition, produces a type with a 
man seated cross-legged holding a crescent moon. Inscriptions are easy, with these copper coins 
often putting after the Khan's titles a phase like c- e. fudall 'azTman "he 

glories in great qualities". 

Ghazan’s coins are usually very simple, and, though he was an ardent Shi’ite, have no 
special formulae; in fact they often have more in Mongol than Arabic, with something like "By 
the power of God Gha 2 an’s coinage" in Mongol, and just his name untitled in Arabic. 
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Ghazan, and all the later Persian Shi'ite rulers were "twelvers”, disallowing the 
disinheritance of 'Ali, but allowing the rejection of Isma'il; but it is Uljaitu who is the first 
numismatic Shi'ite. 



This is a silver coin of Uljaitu. On the obverse we see the Shi'ite Kalima, with the 
ending tflJI ^3 'AIT waif Allah "'Ali is the Friend of Allah”; but here in addition 

we have all twelve'imams round the margi n; ^ j \ j I 3 3 jj? ^A 

3 '3^3 J ^*3 3 3 3 3 

Allahumma ( a form of invocation of Allah, ”0 Allah”) salla 'ala Mohammed wa 'AIT wa 
el-Hasan wa el-Husain wa 'Air wa Mohammed wa Ja'afar wa Mwa wa 'AIT wa Mohammed wa 
'A IT wa el-Hasan wa Mohammed. 

"0 Allah, bless Mohammed and Ali and Hasan and Husain, etc." 


The reverse shows Uljaitu "blossoming out" as regards his secular titles: 

CejJI > WaII *i v U»y JUUriiAViAUu-JijJ W* 

♦Xlo *JJ I jJl> sZ*. Lf* ) I 

zuriba fr daulat el-mowla es- sultan el-a'zam malik (not "king", but from the same root, and 
meaning "owner”) riqab el-umam Ghiyis ed-dunya wa ed-dm Uljaitu sultan Mohammed khallad 
Allah mulkahu. "Struck in the reign ( a slightly different use of daulat, which means 
"government") of the prince, the very great sultan, owner of the necks of the nations, help 
(Ghiyas) of the world and of the faith, Uljaitu sultan Mohammed, May Allah perpetuate his 
reign". 

The margin gives mint A. ^ j-o zur iba f'beled Damighan, 

"struck in the city of Damighan", and the date — 714 A.H. 


The commonest llkhanid coins are those of Abu Sa'id, who has a series of different types 
- inscription in hexagram: inscription in square, etc., of which these are two sample obverses. 

The left hand coin has the ordinary Sunni Kalima in the centre, with the successors 
below. The upper framework is made up of a Koranic text we have not met before: Sura 2 
verse 131. 

jr-AxJ 1 3 a-UI 

fa-sa-yakfikahum Allah wa huwa es-samT el-'alTm. Fa-sa-yakfTkahum has at its root 
imperfect of the stem K-F-Y "to satisfy", "to be enough". To this are added 

two prefixes and two suffixes. The prefixes are vl* fa "and", and ._/■» sa which 
makes the verb definitely future. The suffixes are the pronouns ka "you" 




and hum "them". The word means, "and he will be sufficient to protect you against 

them" — rather complicated! The whole sentence means, "And Allah will be sufficient to 
protect you against them, and He is the Hearer, the Knower." 

The second coin with its square Kufi Kalima reads: 

st/Ss. *JbM JU^dJUl *J|y 

la Hah ilia Allah. Mohammed rasu I Allah, Salla Allah 'alaihi. 

"There is no God but Allah, Mohammed is the messanger of Allah. May Allah bless him." 
Around the square are the successors. 

Exercise No. 19 
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CHAPTER XX 


Post-1 Ikhanid Persia. The Persian couplet 


After the death of Abu Sa'id in 1335 A.D., Persia was split with rival contenders for the 
throne; with Mohammed. Tog ha Timur, Jehan-Timur, Sati Beg, Sulaiman and Nushirwan all 
striking coins in the 1340's and 1350's with much overlapping. And, quite apart from likhamd 
claimants, the Jelairs gained control of Baghdad and Tabriz: the Muzaffarids, Fars and Isfahan: 
the Kuris, Herat: the Serbedarians, Khorasan; and the Turkomans of the Black Sheep, 
Diyarbekr and Khurdistan, 

This chaos was swept away by Timur, who by 1394 A.D had gained possession of the 
whole region: but it was Timur’s son Shah Rukh, 1405-47 AD who restored to Persia some 
measure of her former prosperity. His capital, Herat, was the centre of a renewed and 
artistically brilliant Persian culture. 


The obverses of the coins of Shah Rukh have the ordinary Sunni Kalima with the four 
successors around, but the way these are written may vary tremendously. These both have 
exactly the same legend, except for the date, \ r* J* fTsanat 843 in the centre of 

the left hand coin. 

The reverse of both these coins is almost identical. Both read 
(though with different mints): 

zarb 

Cr\kJLJl es-sultan el-a'zam 

Shah Rukh bahadur khallad Allah 
mulkahu wa sultanahu 
is I Herat 329 

"striking of Herat 829 A.H. The very great sultan Shah Rukh the Valiant. May Allah 
perpetuate his reign and his sultanate". 

The f J Rukh usually stands out pretty clearly near the centre of the coin as 

it does here. ji Lf-. bahadur is one of those words one ought to learn to pick out in its 

varying shapes - as here where the bah is •nC' —as it is very commonly used. 

After the passing of Shah Rukh, Persia once again split up, with the Sheybanids taking 
over in Transoxiana. and the Black Sheep Turkomans and White Sheep Turkomans struggling 
for power with Iraq and the West of Persia as the prize. 

The last important stronghold left to the Timurids was Herat, where Husain Baikara 
ruled in splendour 873-913 A.D., 1469-1506 A.D. 
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This silver coin of Husain Baikara is similar in style to the coin of the Sheybanid 
Iskander. The obverse has the Kalima with the successors, who each have their epithet, around. 

The reverse has. in the centre: V 1 > y bah tid Herat - but what 

bah bud means is not certain, probably it means something like "it is good” The rest of the 
reverse reads: 


wlkUJl es-sultan el-a’zam 

v - r ^- ^ el-ghazT Husain 

** 1 a bu sultanahu 

bahadur mulkahu 

A-LH -ii_i khallad Allah te’ala 

This translates, "the very great Sultan, Husain, father of the warrior against infidels, 
Valiant. May Allah on High perpetuate his reign and his sultanate". 

At this point we glance backwards at the Serbedarians, who were mentioned as 
controlling Khorasan before the arrival of Timur. These Serbedarians are particularly interesting 
as being local groups of warriors and others who were bound together in a religious association 
with a common religious teacher. Many such associations grew up during the Mongol period, 
some were Sunni and some Shi'ite. 

At the time of this coin their leader was known to have been 'Ali el-Muayyad, 1364-81 
A.D., but as often happens when religion becomes all-important there is no mention of the 
secular ruler on the coin. 

The obverse, very like the Uljaitu coin only cruder in execution, has the Shi'ite Kalima 
with the twelve imams around. 

The reverse has in the centre square U b"'**' 1 *-*f. A-o 0 . bi-medmat Asterabad 
''(struck) in the city of Asterabad''; and around 

tf shohur sanat khams wa seb'Tn wa 

seb'mi’at "In the months of the year 775 A.H." 

Another similar association, also Shi'ite, was founded at Ardabil by a man called Safi 
ed-din, 1252-1334 A.D., who claimed to be a descendant of the imams. His descendants were 
known, from his name, as Safavids, and one of these was Isma’il, who took command of the 
association in 1499 A.D. Isma il used his followers to conquer Persia. When he took Tabriz in 
1 502 A.D. he took the title of "Shah". In 1503 A.D. he deteated his main enemies in the West, 
the Turkomans of the White Sheep; and in 1510 he defeated his main enemies in the East of 
Persia, the Sheybani Uzbegs, in a battle near Merv. With all Persia in his possession Isma'il set 
out to force the Shi'ite faith upon the people, though up to this point the maiority of Persians 
had actually been Sunni. 




This is a coin of Isma'il from the Kashan mint. The obverse has theShi'ite Kalima in the 
centre square; and round this, in the four triangles are the twelve imams in threes, with an 'Alt" 
in each case written to form the lines of the triangles. Outside this is a little 

poem in Arabic, the translation of which is: 

Call upon Ali, the manifestor of miracles 

Thou shalt find him a help unto thee in adversities 

All care and grief shall vanish. 

By the holiness, O Ali, O Ali, 0 Ali. 


Part of the three "O Ali's" can be seen at the top right of the coin — ir 
Arabic J- C ya 'Air, written ^ 


The centre of the reverse reads: 

9 V /\ oli l£ *arb Kashan sanat 968 

es-sultan el-'adil 
elkamil e- 

bmuzaffar 

**) . yi 

’ I W shah Isma'il 

es-Safavl 


and around — 

el-had! { spiritual guide) 
Khan 

(bahal dur 


“The Just, the Perfect Sultan, Father of the victorious, the spiritual guide, Khan, valiant one, 
Shah Isma'il the Safavi". 


With Isma'il and the rise of the Safavids there now enters a new factor into the 
numismatics of the Persian-influenced part of the world. This is the use of "the Persian 
Couplet". 


The earliest Persian couplet was on a coin of the Indian ruler, Mohammed Kerim, King 
of Gujarat, 1443-51 A.D.; and the idea was taken up by the Safavid Shah, Isma'il II, 1576-8 
A.D., who did not wish the sacred formula of the Kalima, which was on all coins of that time, 
to fall into the hands of unbelievers, but yet did not want to be thought to be intending to leave 
the name of Ali off his coins. He thought of a way of solving his difficulties — he put this 
couplet on the obverse: 

"If an Imam there be between the East and West, 

Ali alone, with Ali's house, for us is best". 


The couplet idea was then dropped until Abbas 1 1, 1642-67 A.D., revived it — not for use 
on the obverse instead of the Kalima, but on the reverse as a way of including his own name 
and title. From this point on. though by no means used on every coin, couplets are very 
commonly used on Persian coins until the 1790’s. They were already being used before this by 
the Moghul Emperors, e.g. Akbar used them very occassionally and Jahangir very frequently and 
later they were to be used by several of the rulers of the native states, as well as by the Durranis 
of Afghanistan. 
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On the coins these couplets are made more difficult by the way they start in different 
places: some are to be read from the bottom up, sometimes from some point in the middle, and 
at times they are spread over both reverse and obverse. Almost always, though, the ruler's name 
and the mint, where that is included in the couplet, are in fairly prominent positions. 

These couplets are in the Persian language, and do occupy just two lines when written 
out properly, with the end letter, or perhaps syllable, rhyming. Usually the rhyme is a feeble 
one — e*Jl Hah "God' ' at the end of the first line rhyming with Shah 

at the end of the second, or something of that sort. 

Although the language is Persian, many Arabic words are used, and these are Persianised, 
eg. it sikkat "coin" becomes sikkah. 


The couplets tend to be similar in pattern, and the knowledge of comparatively few 
Persian words will go a long way. In this chapter I propose to examine seven couplets, and in 
the exercise to ask the reader to fit the illustrated coins to the couplets. This will give us a basis 
for further study of coins of the "couplet period". 

Vocabulary ^ 

‘ ® Shah may also be written A-** 1 • The plural is 

L&) Lw shahan, which builds up into n LU I 41 1 or 
shahanshSh "Shah of Shahs" or "Emperor". There is also tfUioLr badshah another 
"Emperor" word. 




salarm is the plural of 


O U a-Lwv 


sultan. 


w»lo 


sahib lord combines with 


- 


qiran, which means the 


favourable astrological conjunction of the planets Venus and Jupiter, to make the title 
I jA . - v 1-0 sahibqiran "Lord of the favourable conjunction", which was a title first used by 
Timur. This title can be adjectival I _yJu» Lo sahibqiran! "the sort used py the Lord of 

the favourable conjunction." 


Another title a ruler may take is JJ Khusru, which is actually the old Persian 

name Cyrus, the name of the great conqueror who died in 529 BC, and has the general meaning 
"conqueror". 


"God" may be the Arabic I llah, or the Persian I Khoda — it is 

interesting that the Persian "Khodabanda" (Shah, 1578-67 A.D.) has the same meaning as the 
Arabic "Abdullah" l Khoda meaning "God" and 8 J* ./ , bandah meaning 

"slave", "the slave of God". The Arabic Haqq "truth" may also be used of God. 

God's help or "grace" may be one of three words: ^ fazl; or - V f * li‘ 

ta’ib: or taufTq. "Help" may also be c> ^/~> I nasrat or 

->l I imdSd. 


"Shadow” is either 


L— ' sa yah or 


"World" is one of three words again — O' jehan, 

'alam, or cjft~ which has place in the phrases S? 1 ’ satSn 

"world grasper" or "conqueror", and git! pan ah "refuge of the world". 

gashur means "regions" as used in the phrase 
haft gashur "ihe seven climes". 


The "sun" may be w Us / 

aftab or r4ro mihr (not to be confused 
with mohr "seal"). gf Lo mah is "moon". shehr "city", a 

word also meaning "month" in Arabic. 
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Prepositions: (the meanings of these have considerable latitudei 

JH. bar "over". jl az" from". dar "in". ehi/n 

"like". Also there is the prepositional prefix J be-" to", "in" 

In these couplets nouns are commonly ioined together possessively, in which case they 
have the "ezafe" between them. This is a short vowel » between the two nouns concerned, as 
for instance in jy kdh nDr, which we pronounce correctly in English as 

"Koh-i-Nur" (Mountain of L'ght), putting in the ezafe. As the ezafe is not put in the writing, I 
intend, for the sake of simplicity, to leave it out. 

Seven Examples of the Couplet. 

II belonging to theSafavid Shah of Persia, Tahmasp II, 1722-31 A.D. 

.ji' I Co aC- be-gltT sikkah s&hlbqirariT 

j\ i j zad az taufiq Haqq Tahmasb Stahl. 

"In the world coin (of the sort used by the Lord of the favourable conjunction) he struck by 
(lit. "from") the Grace of the True One did Tahmasp the Second." 

2) used by Nadir Shah of Persia, 1 736-47 A.D. 

C. 'iMvJ j'. O-j^sO O Uxl— sultan hast bar salat’n jehan 

ol * * io js *1/ <*ltP "6 L«j shah shahan Nadir Sehibqiran 

"A Sultan there is over sultans of the world, the Shah of Shahs, Nadir, Lord of the favourable 
conjunction of the planets". 

3) one of the many used by the Moghul Empgror, Jahangir, 1606-27 A.D. 

6 Ly jyJ’’ *" _/3 I J 3 ■>) sikkah zad dar shehr A grab Khusfu gJtTpanah 

Shah Nur ed-dih Jahangir ibn Akbar bad shah. 

"Money he struck in the City of Agrah did the Conqueror, the Ftefuge of the world, Shah, Light 
(NJr) of the faith, Jahanqir, son of Akbar, Emperor". 

4 used by the Moghui Emperor, Shah 'Alam II, 1759-1806 A.D. 

&) I J-Q-9 •L'.L** ■>) sikkah zad bar haft gashursayah fazl Hah 

tLi jL pJU %\Jj ±? harm dm Mohammed Shih 'Alam badshah. 

"Money he struck through (bar) the seven climes did the shadow of the grace of God, Defender 
of the Religion of Mohammed, Shah 'Alam, Emperor". 

5) One of the three different couplets used by the Durrani, Sulaiman, who had a very short 
reign of a month or two in 1 772 A.D. 

sikkah zad bar srn wa zar chun mi hr wa mah 
As”! of 1 Sulaiman badshah ibn Ahmad Shah. 

"Coin he struck on silver and gold, like sun and moon, did Sulaiman Emperor, son of Ahmad 
Shah”. 
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6) used by the Durrani, Mahmud Sheh, 1801-1829 A.D. 

b) y f y, 

sikkah bar zar zad bzrtaufTq Hah 
3 3^ Khusru gTtfsatfn Mahmud Shah 

"Coin on gold he struck by (be-) the Grace of God did the Conqueror, world-grasper, Mahmud 
Shah". 

7) used by Wajid 'Ali Shah, Sultan of Awadh, 1847-56 A.D. 

tij\ X»-Li JJ 3^9)1 )J 3 fir* y. J/ sikkah zad bar sTm wo zar az fazl wa ta’fif Hah 

lU A, p)U oUaL* 'Sr* -^'3 Jb zill Haqq Wajid 'A If sultan ‘ alam badshah. 
"Coin he struck on silver and gold by the Grace end Help of God did the Shadow of the True 
One, Wajid Ali, Sultan of the World, Emperor". 

Exercise No. 20. 

The above seven couplets are inscribed on these coins. Sort out which couplet is on 
which coin. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


The Safavid Shahs. Nadir's chronogram, Honorific epithets 


Vocabulary 


p nam 
y l aser 
V Ujf’ I anjanab 
j rasTd 
khair 
j O' tarTkh 
-» julus 


name 

mark 

His Excellency 
arrived 

good, the best 

history, date, a "chronogram". 

lit. sitting. Comes to mean "enthronement". 


The Safavid Shahs reigned as follows: 





A.H. 

A.D. 

Isma'il 1 



907 

1502 

Tahmasp 1 



930 

1524 

Isma'il II 



984 

1576 

Mohammed Khodabarvdah 


985 

1578 

'Abbas 1 



995 

1587 

Saf. 1 



1038 

1629 

■Abbas II 
Sulaiman's first 

julus 


1052 

1642 


in the name Safi II 

1077 

1667 


second 


julus as Sulaiman 1 1079 

1669 

Husain 1 



1105 

1694 

Tahmasp II 



1135 

1722 

’Abbas III 



1144 

1731, 




he died early in 1736 


The regular obverse of Safavid coins was the Shi'ite Kalima, very 
often with the twelve imams written around, as on this 
~ —I V coin of Abbas II; but the form of the Shi'ite Kalima 
^ «AVI varies considerably, as on this obverse of a Sulaiman I 
/ . i_ Va coin minted at Huwaira, where the la Hah ilia Allah. 
V. y C Mohammed rasut Allah is written around, with 

'Al~ wal'Allah in the centre. 


Uf£ "J&tt 


It was Shah Abbas II who introduced the couplet as a regular feature of the reverses, and 
this is one of his silver coins. The couplet reads: ^f***"’ •*»». 

v -C Be-gtti sikkah Sahibqiram 

lad ai taufiq Haqq 'Abbas sanT u cf \ 

"In the world the sort of coin a Lord of the fortunate conjunction of fi j) 

the planets strikes he struck by the Grace of the True One, did ‘Abbas J U j tj 

the Second". 

In the legend is the date 1059 A.H., and below is the mint 
«r s** *w6 Tabriz. 

But often instead of a couplet the Safavids use a Reverse like this of l ut ~{ i 
Husain, which reads: WP* •i'-S./T.' O* Or. '-*3 SXb. 

bandah Shah Wilayat Husain zarb Trivan (ie Erivanl W^i ^ /Tj 
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Wilayat is a word close to yS 1 3 

wal~ a word which has a wide range of meaning, "friend", "saint", "governor", "guardian"; but 
in a Shi'ite context it particularly refers to 'A.li as the "friend ' of Allah. Bandah Shah Wilayat 
translates as "slave of the Lord of Friendship", i.e. of 'Ali; though an English translation does 
not give full justice to all that the Safavids would have read into the phrase. For practical 
purposes we may take it that they are claiming to be good and faithful Shi'ites! 

The legend on the coin translates, "Slave of the Lord of Friendship, Husain, Striking of 
Erivan. 1132". 

The horizontals are formed by the yat of Wilayat, and the 

b of zarb We see the three crescents they liked to put in the centre of the design — formed 
by the -dah of bandah like this the O n of Husain, and the 

final O n of Trivan. 

In 1722 A.D. Husain was driven from his capital, Isfahan, by the Afghans under Mahmud 
the Ghilzai. Mahmud and his son Ashraf, who succeeded him, issued coins for a few years. 
Husain's son Tahmasp II fled North where he had the good fortune to fall in with a petty chief 
called Nadir Quli "the Slave (quill of the Wonderful One (Nadir)". Nadir Quli, later to become 
Nadir Shah, was a brilliant general, and in 1 729 A.D. he drove out the Afghans. 



Afghan coins are recognised by the Sunni Kalima which they use instead of the Shi'ite 
Kalima of the Safavids. This is a gold coin, of the denomination known as an "ashrafi", and 
Ashraf, the issuer, plays on the similarity of this to his own name in the couplet on the reverse: 

be-Ashraf~ asar nam anjanab rasTd 

■*•« . •“ J ^ L*-9 I _f. sharaf ’z sikkah Ashraf bar aftab ras'd 

"Upon the Ashrafi the mark of the name of His Excellency came. Nobility ( sharaf ) from the 
coin of Ashraf upon the sun there came". 


Below the couplet is 


oXg-a-o I 


by the •_* b of anjanab, the 




zarb Isfahan. The horizontals are formed 
f of sharaf, and .the . / b of zarb. 


At first Nadir ruled Persia in the name of the Safavid he was helping, Tahmasp II; but in 
1731 A.D. Nadir deposed Tahmasp and replaced him by his infant son, Abbas III, whodied in 
1736 A.D. 


During this period some coins are minted in the names of the puppet kings Tahmasp II 
and Abbas III; but many coins are minted in the name of the popular eighth imam, reputedly 
murdered by Mamun in 819 A.D. and buried at Meshed — whence Meshed was given the epithet 
-o moqadas "holy". This eighth imam was called Ali, and to distinguish him from the 
other Alis he had the title j riza “the pleasing one". 
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This coin is dated 1143 A.H., in Tahmasp It's reign, and it gives AM Riza a royal style. 
The obverse is normal, the reverse reads: 

, ’> r’ 1 r> ,1 32 Khorasan sikkah bar zar shod 

>jr J ' be- taufi'q Khoda 


vS" <i+- Uf. •> j'jol _5 ^ ./O i nasrat wa imdad Shah dm 'AIT 

Musa Riza 

"From Khorasan coin on gold went, by the Grace of God, by the aid and help of the Shah of 
Religion ^|i, (son of) Musa, the Pleasing One". 

Below the couplet is the mint: zarb Meshhed moqadas. The 

horizontals are the sh of shod : the f of nasrat; and the b 

of zarb. 


In 1736 A.D. Nadir proclaimed himself Shah. He invaded India, sacking Delhi in 1739 
and taking off vast loads of treasure, including the Koh-i-Nur and other jewels. In 1747 Nadir was 
assassinated in camp by his own officers. Out of his Empire rose two factors. 

Firstly, the independence of Afghanistan under his general Ahmad Khan, whom the 
Afghan section of Nadir's army proclaimed as their king, with the titles Ahmad Shah Padshah 
Durr-i-Durran ("Pearl of Pearls"), and from this last title Ahmad's dynasty became known as 
the "Durranis". 


Secondly, in Persia itself there followed a Idng period of divided rule until eventually the 


Qajar dynasty were established. 

Nadir used couplets, one of which was given in the 
previous chapter; but many of his pieces are much simpler as is 
this coin. Here he has omitted the Kalima, and has an obverse/ 
reading: O UaL-*-)' Nadir es-sultan. The reverse has: / 

*&-«> *1)1 l 

zarb Qandahar 1150 A H. khallad Allah mulkahu. \ 





But of all Nadir's coins, this type is the most interesting. It contains a 
Chronogram. The legend reads, or is supposed to read, though it is not easy to 
follow the letters: I bi-tankh ej-khair 

fima waqa‘. fTma means "while", and 3 

waqa' "happens", "by Chronogram, the best while it happens", or "Whatever 
happens is best". 




The earlier Arabs used a system of numbering based on the old Semitic 
alphabetical numerals, and this system is called the Abjad after its first four numbers I T* 2T 
and O . To show its origin | write also the Hebrew alphabet, which retains its correct 
order! 


The numerals are. 


English value: 
Arabic letter: 


i i n id 


1 23456789 10 

I 5 jcbjb 

20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

3 j p ^ s' 


Hebrew: 

English: 

Arabic: 
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Hebrew: W H 

English: 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 1000 

Arabic: 


At this point we total up the "tarikh" — 


I el-khair fTma 


t * 

70 + 100 


f vS 3 ) 

+ 40 + 10 + 80 + 200 


^ £ -> I 

10 + 600+ 30+ I 


This all adds up to 1148, which is the A.H. date of Nadir's succession. 1736 A.D. 

After 1747 A.D. Persia split up. There is Shah Rukh, of Nadir's line, who ruled on and 
off in Khorasan under the protection of Afghanistan from 1748 through to 1796 A.D. There 
are a number of Safavids, such as Sulaiman II, 1749-50 and Isma'il III, 1750-56 A.D.;as well as 
members of the Qajar and Zand tribes claiming the throne. Eventually the Qajars were to give 
Persia e stable ruling house, but before this time the Zand, Kerim Khan, 1750-79 A.D., is worth 
noticing. 

Kerim struck coins in the name of the twelfth Imam — the one who disappeared in about 
874 A.D. He calls this Imam sahib ez-zeman "the Lord of the Age"; 

because this Imam was to arise at the end of the present age. to inaugurate a new age of justice 
and peace. vsdll^ 


•L-" 


The obverse of this gold piece of Kerim has the couplet: 

J )J y LiS I jJA shod aftab wa mah zar wa sim dar jehen 

oLoyJ ' c_r»Lo pie I az sikkah imam be-heqq sahib ez-zeman 

"Went sun and moon (in form of) gold and silver through the world, thanks to! jl 
az lit. "from") the coin of the Imam in truth, the Lord of the Age". 


The horizontals are formed by the 


b of aftab and the 


The reverse is particularly interesting as it has an "invocation" at the top ya 

KerTm "O Keriml", which is the only place on the coin where the actual ruler is mentioned. 
The centre gives the mint j Jj-o^ /> f zarb dSr et-marz Pesht "minting of 

the abode of the frontier Resht", which is written like this: 




Below this is the date 


1 190, with the 9 backwards. 


Throughout this period from the beginning of the Safavids till recent times no copper 
was struck in the royal name. Instead each city minted its own. The obverse usually has a 
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pictorial design, and the reverse has the place of minting, which is without any honorific epithet 
on the copper. 



This copper of Tabriz is typical, with the reverse reading 
jf. yy - 7 - y<=> zarb fulus TabrTz 136 "Copper coin. Striking of Tabriz 

(I) 136 A.H." 

Each city used a whole number of differing obverse designs, and this means that, 
generally speaking, one has to be able to read the mint name to be able to identify the coin. 

Soon after Nadir's death the gold and silver began to devote the reverse to the mint, 
giving an "honorific epithet" to each. This lasted until 1294 A.H., 1877 A.D., when Nasir 
ed-din suppressed the provincial mints, making Teheran the mint for the whole of Persia. 

As a help towards the identification of later Persian coins the mints and their honorific 
epithets are listed. The language of these epithets is Arabic. 


MINT 

AsterSbad 

il 1 1 

EPITHET 

abode of the faithful 

s^*r**y /'■> 

dar el-muminm 

Isfahan 

I 

abode of the Sultanate 

jjJaJLJI >b 

dar es-sultanat 

Trhran (Erivan) 


the lap of happiness 

j hajur su'd 

Tabriz 


abode of the Sultanate 

j\d dar es-sultanat 

Khof 


abode of purity 

jh 

dar es-safa 

Resht 


abode of the frontier 


dar el-marz 

Zenjan 

o bs"' J 

abode of happiness 

id I-m j 1 j 

dar es-sa'adat 

Shiraz 


abode of learning 


dar el- 'Urn 

Tabaristan 


abode of the kingdom 

JUJi yb 

dar el-mulk 

Teheran 


1 1 abode of the 
Sultanate 

ijJaJL—Jl j\ j 

dar es-sultanat 



2 ) (laterl abode of the 
Caliphate 

yb 

dar el-khilafat 


Qa*vTn yfj yj abode of the Sultanate iiJaJUJI yb 

Kashan oUiilS abode of the faithful ^ t )1 j\ 3 

Kerman abode of safety 

Kermanshahan abode of the government jh 

Meshhed '*■■*1 II holy J" moqadas : 2) most holy ground 

jOj\ 

Hamadan O pleasant town % il» 


dar es-sultanat 
dar el-muminm 
dar el-aman 
dar ed-daulat 

arz aqdas 
baldat tayyibat 


Yezd abode of piety 

The reverse of a silver kran, like this of Nasir ed-din's reign, 1848-96 
A.D.. is much more easily read if one knows the epithet, which is quite clear. 

yb dar el-mulk, because the actual name of the mint is far from 
clear: but the list shows that if it is a Persian coin it can only be Tabaristan. 
Now we know what it must be, it is not too difficult to make it out. 


dar el-ibadat 
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CHAPTER XXII 


Qajar Shahs, Persian numbers. Afghan rulers 


Vocabulary 

nebT 

p-sjr® fakhTm 
I j * ra'ij 

y ■>!> Qadir 
hokam 

b' ra 

Lo mantis 


charkh 

l . khurshld 


prophet — plural Ujjl anbiya 
mighty — elative ^9 ) afkham 
circulating 

the Powerful One, ie God 
command 
up to, in order to. 
associated with 
prosperity 

wheel, revolution of the heavens. 


prophets 
very mighty 


Qajar rule was to give Persia its first period of stability since the Afghan invasion of 1722 

A.D. 

The founder of the Qajar dynasty, Mohammed Hasan Khan, had been just another of the 
seekers of power in the post-1 747 era. As one amongst many others between 1 750 and 1 759 
A.D., he had indulged in minting coins with 'Ali Riza couplets. By 1759 Kerim Khan, the Zand, 
had ousted all rivals — except Shah Rukh in Khorasan, who ruled from Meshed until 1796. 

When Kerim died in 1779 A.D. .there arose another Qajar claimant, Aqa Mohammed 
Khan, who successfully pushed out Kerim's Zand successors, and was able to rule alone 
between 1794 and 1797 A. D„ when he died; and at this point Qajar rule was firmly established. 

Aqa Mohammed uses coins with "Lord of the Age" couplets, and has the invocation 
l> ya Mohammed over the mint name on his reverses. 

This is a list of Aqa Mohammed's Qajar successors: 


F8teh 'Air 

Mohammed 
Nasir ed-dih 
Muzaffar ed-dm 
Mohammed Vm” 
Ahmad 




A.H. A.D. 

1211 1797 -for his first few months he 

struck coins as Baba Khan 

1250 1835 

1264 1848 

1314 1897 

1324 1907 

1327-43 1909-25 


Once past the "couplet" period, which ends roughly at the beginning of Fateh 'Ali's 
reign, the obverse takes the Shah's name and title, including the dynastic "Qajar". The reverse 
has the mint in the form shown in the previous chapter. The date is put in at almost any point, 
obverse or reverse. 
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This is *he obverse of a silver coin of Fateh Ali. Itreads 

_, lf^.1 .1 1 I o tin 1-1 I Fa teh 'alT Shah Qajar es-sul tan ibn 

es-sultan. Here is the favourite three crescents pattern again, formed of the 
final r»'s of the sultan and the O nof ibn.. Placing the I 

alets inside the crescents is a new, but growing, habit. 


Mm 


Compare this Nasir ed-din obverse: 

or 1 yLflii rLi 

Nasir ed-dm Shah Qajar es-sultan ibn es-sultan, with 
n's and alefs dropping to the bottom. 


/ggs 

[yuiku 


Ilf II// Mohammed has a different style. His obverse reads: 

Lw / shahanshah anbiya 

Mohammed, "The Emperor of the prophets is 
Mohammed". This comes in the class of "allusive religious III .A9 I A 
mottoes", in that on the surface it refers to the Prophet Mohammed, yet as ! 

the Shah was called Mohammed too it implies that the Shah Mohammed was Va T'^'t 

ill ^ 


the issuing authority. This is another of Shah Mohammed's coins, which is shown because in 
this case the usual obverse and reverse inscriptions are crowded together on one side — the mint 
is Teheran. 

One other thing about Mohammed. After his death in 1848 A.D., a rebel by the name of 
Hasan Khan Salar continued minting these same coins from Meshed between 1848 and 1850 
A.D., 1264 and 1266 A.H. 

As we come to Nasir ed-din‘s reign we find denominations written on the coins in Persian 
on his new style coins of Teheran from 1281 A.H., 1846 A.D., and we need to know the 
numerals in that language. 


Note that in Persian final V -h can indicate a final short vowel — as in se 'three'. 


One 

ix. 

yek 

Two 

S-> 

do 

Three 

*-w- 

se 

Four 


chahar 

Five 

S** . 

panj 

Six 


shesh 

Seven 


haft 

Eight 


hasht 

Nine 

•J 

noh 

Ten 

v J 

dah 

E leven 

<■> jl/. 

yazdah 

Twelve 


davazdah 

Thirteen 


s~zdah 


Fourteen 


chahardah 

Fifteen 

Y - > > 5 If. 

panzdah 

Sixteen 

* Jlyi Um 

shanzdah 

Seventeen 


hefdah 

Eighteen 


hejdah 

Nineteen 

%Sjy 

nuzdah 

Twenty 

O— -r'. 

bTst 

Twenty-one A. J O— •■fr' 

b‘st o yek 

and so on with digits 


connected to tens by 


3 o 

"and" = the Arabic 

"wa" 

Thirty 


s7 

Forty 

^8-=? 

chehel 

Fifty 


panjah 
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Sixty 

Seventy 

Eighty 

Ninety 


oUiX> 

o-O 

,U^ ,..., 


One quarter 
One half 


-uo ji-i 
±0<^idD 

■VO Q'VtD 
J-C» 




pansad 
shesh sad 


On this gold ten toman piece of 1880 A.D. of Nasir ed-din the titles are much fuller than 
usual. It reads: 

■ Li pJa>V) oUaLx-fl 

es-sultan el-a' zam wa el-khaqSn el-afkham Nasir ed-din shah QSjar 

"The very great Sultan and the very mighty Khaqan Nasir ed-din Shah Qaiar" 

Above the circle in small writing is the mint I ^ j Teheran - the V h shaped 

■y and almost disappearing after the b ras Jp . 

At the bottom is the denomination C/L o y yj dah toman "Ten Tomans". The 

noun of denomination after the numeral does not change to a plural form on Persian coins. 

The new style coins of 1864 included copper, and this, is a copper 
reverse, the obverse being a sun with rays. It reads: jgL/ . 

^ 0* ra'ij mamlakat 7r3n 50 dTnSr "Circulating (coin! of the /ttW i ,l| 

Kingdom of Iran. 50 Dinars". O I ,rf±> Teheran is at the base of the (fl \ ^ )Je, 
coin. Note the shape of the Persian 5 as a heart upside down 





This is a silver coin of the same 1864 issue, with the value below the lion-yL * o jl yzOj a 
d5 hezar dinar "Two Thousand Dinars". We find that although catalogues list "50 
Dinars = 1 Shahi: 20 Shahis = 1 Kran: 10 Krans = 1 Toman", the value on the silver is given 
in Dinars, up to Shah Riza Pahlevi’s reform when it became 100 Ryals = 1 Pahlevi. 
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This 10 Ryals of 1966 A.D. looks very similar to the 1864 coin we have just seen. Here 
the denomination below the lion is JW.V » Idah rial "Ten Ryals". The Reverse reads 

Ol^.l - 1 »Ui toy Mohammed PizS Shah Pahlevi Shahanshah !r3n. 

The script on these modern Persian pieces is not easy to read - the style of writing is very 
cramped - the dynastic name Pahlevi, for instance, has the final ya written in a way we^iave 
not previously seen, and it is over the rest of the word The h of Shahanshah is 

written C but with a tendency to become "C . 




On this- coin the date is t* T* 1344: this is Shah Riza's solar hegira system 

referred to in Chapter One. 

This is a gold two-tomans of Nasir ed-din. It has two dates! Actually it/ < I 

is quite simple. We read: Wf 1* +K julus 1264 "enthronement 1 264 
A.H. "and ] J _/*0 zarb 1311 "minting of 1311 A.H." 

© Similar is this silver coin of Shah Riza, who puts the month as 
well as the^year of his enthronement across the field 
it - * I* yJI julus Azar 1304 "Enthroned in the month of 

Azar 1304", having the date of the minting, 1306. at the bottom. 
Around the top we read: Crl^J v I :'-i tD Lj ^ 

Pahlevi Shahanshah Iran. 

Afghanistan is numismaticaily very similar to Persia. 


With Ahmad Shah. 1160-86 A.H., 1747-72 A.D., the first Durrani, we go straight into 
the couplet age. The couplet on the obverse of this coin reads: 

l v yS?'- 7-*^* )l hokam shod az Qadir bl-chun be-Ahmad badshah 

rU< jl jj 5 , p./ v> j sikkah zan bar sTm wa zar auj mahi ta be-mah 



The wora b~-chun is chun "like" with the prefix > r 5' bi- "without"; 

so the top line translates! "the command came from the Powerful One. who has none like Him, 
to Ahmad the Emperor". 


On the second line _ J zan is an infinitive form, "to strike", of which we have 
met another form O j zad "he struck". g y I auj is "height", and 

mahi “fish", referring here to the constellation "Pisces". It reads: "to strike 
coin on silver and gold from the height of the Fish up to the Moon." 
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Oil the coin the couplet 
is written like this: 

The date ) | \ 1181 A H. is written 

down the left hand of the coin. 

The forming the third horizontal 

is the -h ~ of ^£>l-o ftiah~ 


j > L 

' > ') 9 
bLc-. w u 


r 


This com was minted at Attock in India, and the reverse of this coin gives us a preview of 
the Indian coinage of the period. Reading upwardswe havej^Uo^t® <*>'■“' ib'l ■— _/43 

larb Atak sanat 21 jutus maimanat mSnus, •'minting of Attock year 21 of his reign, 
associated with prosperity". 


Both Nadir Shah and Ahmad struck a number of coins in "Shahjahanabad", the name by 
which Delhi was known, and this was the Moghul capital! This means that an "Indian" coin 
could just possibly actually be a Durrani or Nadir. Nadir’s Delhi coins are 1151 and 1152 A.H.: 
Ahmad's are 1 1 70, 1 1 73. and 1 1 74 A.H As the Durrani army withdrew on the last occasion it 
was harassed by the Sikhs, who were a new power rising in Northern India, and who from now 
on blocked Afghan progress in this direction. 

Ahmad's capital was Qandahar, where he ouilt a new city called Ahmadshahi; but on his 
death in 1772 A.D. a younger son. Sulatman.used Qandahar as the headquarters of a rebellion 
against Ahmad's oldest son, Taimur. The rebellion was soon squashed, but Taimur moved the 
capital to Kabul, where it was to remain 


dll 






This is a gold coin of Taimur, 1772-93 A.D., 1186-1207 A.H.. with the couplet on the 
reverse reading: 

charkh mi a rad tala wa noqrah a/ khurshld wa niah 
> > B rrr ; JdLi t 

ta kand bar chahrah naqsh sikkah Taimur Shah 

This couplet contains a number of new words:_ m~ a sign of the 

"continuous": arad from the verb 3 l avardan "to bring": \y 

tala another word for "gold", and r ^jL> noqrah "silver": jJOb kand from the 

verb O kandan " to engrave": -y chahrah "f ace" . and 

naqsh "design". The couplet translates, "The revolution of the heavens brings gold and silver 
from the sun and moon, in order that it may engrave on the face (of the metal) the design of 
the coin of Taimur Shah". 


On the coin one reads the bottom section first, then the top. then the centre — it is very 
clear. Note how the u L® mah looks OV — the m can all but vanish V h 
is almost always medially as in chahrah o > , which is used as the top 

horizontal. ' v 


The reverse is in tun "Indian" style of the previous coin - n W 3 S mmtud in Peshawar ; 
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•J* jf jKsr zarb Peshawar 18 j ulus maimanat manus, "strik- 

ing of Peshawai (year) 18 of his reign associated with prosperity". 

Couplets continue to be used by the Afghans up to the 1840's. Some of these couplets 
are not yet fully deciphered. The thing about Afghanistan is that theie were so very many 
rulers, particularly in the nineteenth century, and these offer the numismatist excellent 
opportunities for research. To show what is meant, here is a list of rulers between 1800 and 
1900 A.D. 

A.H. Date A.D. Date Area of control (if limited) 

Shah Zaman 1206-16 1793-1801 

Shah Shuja' el-mulk 1216 1801 (First Reign) 

MahmudShah 1216-45 1801-29 At Herat 

— in Afghanistan as a whole he had two reigns 1 ) 1801-1803 2) 1809-1818 
Shah Shuja’ el-mulk 1218-24 1803-1809 (second Reign) 

Shah Shuja' el-mulk 1227-8 1812-13 At Peshawar and Kashmir 

Shah Shuja' el-mulk 1233 1818 At Peshawar 

QaisarShah 1218 1803 At Qandahar 

Qaisar Shah 1222-3 1807-8 At Kabul and Kashmir 

Coins issued in name of the patron saint of Kashmir, Shah Nuru ed-din 1808-13 

Sultan 'Ali 1233 1818 At Kabul — no coins of his are 

known. 

AiyubShah 123345 1818-29 At Kashmir and Peshawar 

Dost Mohammed 1239-55 1823-39 (First Reign) Kabul and Qandahar 

Kamran Shah 1245-58 1829-42 At Herat 

Sultan Mohammed 1247-49 1831-33 At Peshawar 

ShahShuja’ el-mulk 1255-58 183942 (Third Reign) 

Kohandil Khan 1256-67 1 840-51 (First Reign) 

Fateh Jung 1258 1842 

Sharpur Shah 1258 1842 

Dost Mohammed 1258-80 1842-63 (Second Reign) 

Kohandil Khan 1273-78 1 856-61 (Second Reign) at Qandahar 

Shir'Afi 1280 83 1863-66 (First Re.gn) 

Mohammed Afzal 1283 1866 

Mohammed ’Azam 1283-4 1 866-7 

Shir 'Ali 1285-96 1868-78 

Yaqub Khan 1296 1878 

Wall Shir 'All 1297-8 1879-80 At Qandahar 

Wall Mohammed 1297-8 1879-80 At Kabul 

'Abder Rahman 1298-1319 1880 1901 

Is there any other nineteenth century state so consistently complicated? 

After the couplet period inscriptions are very simple. 



This is a rupee of Shir Ali. and the obverse has just the name with the plain title "Mir" 
(or "Amir") which reads upwards Shir AITamTr. The reverse 

is in the Persian style /Ij .zarb dar es-sultanat Kabul 

"minting of the abode of the Sultanate, Kabul". 


Ill 



Herat is also "the abode of the Sultanate", and this is the Reverse of 
one of Mahmud Shah's very common Herat rupees 
wl^jO Id LJ I zarb dir essultanat Herat, the lower 

horizontal being formed by the ^ f of Herat 

This is another of Mahmud Shah's coins, from the Kashmir mint. 
Kashmir has the epithet khittah "territory", and we read 

upwards - /• „r»e 7$ svo zarb Khittah Kashmir sanat 10. 

Kashmir was lost to the Sikhs in 1819 A.D. 

Qandahar on Durrani coins nas the name AhmadshahT, being the. name 
of the capital Ahmad built, which formed a section of the city of Qandahar. 
This has the epithet J^J^J/^lashraf eibllad "Noblest of cities". On this coin 
of Humayun, wno was a "prelender who ruled In Qandahar In 1207 A.H., 
1794 A.D. the words are very much split up:^9U> j|JJI 

zarb athraf ehbllad AhmadshahT has to be fitted onto the revsrse of the coin 
illustrated. 



With ’Abd er -Rah man's reign Afghanistan at last had a period of stability; and 
numismatically ha brought the coinage into modern times with the introduction of the "throne 
room" type. 



This is a silver kran of this type; but of a very interesting "pretender" the rebel 
Bacha-i-saqao, "the child of the water carrier", but this is not what he calls himself on his coinsl 
The reverse reads : , . 

pjU dJJi J 

HabTbullah AmTr rasul Allah khadim dTn 

Friend of Allah, the Amir, Messenger of Allah, Servant of Religion." This colourful 
character, Habibullah, reigned for nine m onths as recently as 19 29 A.D 




We move forward to Mohammed 2ahir, who came to the throne in 1933 A.D. The date 
at the base of the obverse, 1313, is solar Hegira, and is 1935 AD — Afghanistan having solar 
years between 1920 and 1929 and since 1935 A.D. At the top of the obverse is 
O U twlki I Afghanistan ; but in the centre we go right back to Mediaeval times with 
the legend: 


-J - 6 

Mohammed Zehir Shah mutawakkil 'ala Allah 


"Mohammed Zahir Shah, the one who trusts in Allah" 
The reverse gives the value as 25 pul. 


Exercise No. 22. 

Read the value on the following coins: 
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CHAPTER XXIII The Moghuls, and their earlier coins. Persian solar months 


Vocabulary 

Akbar 
I HatiT 
«^jl< yafat 
S3 J r& 

JXj «yur 
shablh 
thihab 
3 J j 1 Urdu 
zafar 
O:: jS qarm 
>-> I — sanat ahad 


elative of kebTr, "the Greatest". 


to be found, or available 


(set of) ornaments 


bTgam "begam", a female title of royalty 


victory 

associated with 
First regnal year 


/■. L Baber (the “tiger"), was descended from Timur on his father's side, and 
from Jenghiz Khan on his mother's. At twelve years old he succeeded to the throne of the small 
province of Farghanah in Transoxiana, but was driven out by the Shaibanids into Afghanistan. 
At the age of forty-three, in 1525 A.D., he invaded India; but though he and his son Humayun 
did at times hold Delhi, it was left to Baber's grandson, Akbar, to build an Empire in India. 

Akbar reigned from 1556 A.D., when he was thirteen, to 1605 A.D. During this time he 
conquered a large part of India, and by his wise toleration he built a lasting Empire despite all 
the diversities of race and religion. He abolished the Kalima. substituting a very simple formula 
which all religions could accept. This was r +£\ aJUl Allah akbar "God is very great", with 
the response it? >» jalla jalalahu "glorified be His glory"; and this formula appears on 
his "llahi coinage”, which began in 992 A.H., 1584 A.D. 


*!}&] 




This square rupee dates from before his religious changes, and the obverse has the Kalima 
in the centre with the four successors around: on the left jC ^>.1 j t'O; bi-sudq AbT Bekr 
"by the truth of Abu Bekr": at the top Jjx bi- 'adl 'Umar "by the justice of 

Umar", at the right O Ur->-c Vl sL J «s'- bi-haya' ‘Utbman" "by the mooes ty of Uthman", 
with the final ya of haya' standing for hamza; and below X* J » , bi-'ilm 'AIT "by the 
wisdom (knowledge) of Ali". • v C 

The reverse reads: 

khallad Allah te'ala mulkahu 987 
»UA ^ Mohammed Akbar badshah 

^ j \ji ot. l J ^V_> Jalal ed-din ghazT 
j j! I .►»)! ■^.jS zarb dar es-sultanat Fatehpur 

"May Allah on high perpetuate his kingdom. 987. Mohammed Akbar Emperor. Glory of 
the faith, warrior against the infidels. Minting of the Abode of the Sultanate. Fatehpur 
(Conquest Town)". 
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Fatehpur was founded in 1569-71 A.D., and is a very common mint of coins between 
986 and 989 A.H., after which it disappears, numismatically speaking. The final 
-/J’of te'ala is kept until after the mulkahu to give the top horizontal. 

There is a most interesting coin of this type, with the date ijJi 
g/f "one thousand", ie. 1000 A.H., 1591 A.D. The a/f is written 

exactly where the 987 was on the previous coin. The mint is 
ir-s* JlB 3 J/l urdu zafarqarTn "Camp associated with Victory". It 
is very probable that this name has a religious significance, connected with the 
expectation of something special happening in 1000 A.H. It may be something like "Camp of 
the approaching triumph of the faith". 



However not all coins of this type are what they seem. This one is dated 
A* h* 988 A.H., 1580 A.D. But it is not a coin at all. It is a copy of an Akbar rupee, 
probably of the Lahore mint, and is in fact a Moslem "Temple Token". The crudity of the style 
gives it away — this particular type of 988 A.H. is the one most commonly copied. 





Akbar has quite a numerous copper coinage, with the date written out in Persian, as well 
as in the Arabic figures. This is a nice thick copper of the Lahore mint; but the difficulty, as 
with many Indian coppers, is _ that only part gets on the flan. The obverse reads: 
cLUa-LJI ( y *•* ) V zarb lulus dar es-sultanat, and at that point it stops. This is 

unfortunate as Ahmadabad, Fatehpur, and Lahore are all dar es-sultanat, and it was only by 
comparison with other coins I was able to be sure this was Lahore. 


The reveise has part of 


3 J l" -— <Q h ash tad O 
q NV 987 
3 JuQ nohsad o 




The“ilahi" coins are very interesting, with Akbar's new formula on the obverse 
X s ? tD) Allah akbar jalla jalal "God is very Great, glorified be His Glory". No 
actual mention'is made of Akbar, but he is "alluded to" in the epithet I akbar. 

The reverse reads zarb Ahmadabad, and above that Y * > 

dai ilahi 30. Dai is one of the Persian months — and the word a lo maft month is 
often included on the coin. 
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Ilahi year 28, the first appearing on Akbar's coins.is 1583 A.D., and the last, 50. is 1605 
A.D. They are calculated from the year of his accession, and they are dropped after his death, 
with Akbar’s son Salim, who took the better known name of Jahangir (’’world-grasper''), 
reverting to the Hegira years. 


Jahangir, however, retained the Persian solar months, which are: 
FarwardTn jl^-oorjlj^l Mardad (or Amardad) 
ArdTbihist J y.. ShahrTwar 

jl a j y* Khurdad Mihr 


Azur 

Dai 


■ | Isfandarmiz 


Shah Jahan also used these Persian months, and both he and Jahangir count their regnal 
years according to the solar year. 

Jahangir's zodiacal coins are a development of the custom of putting the month on. To 
quote Jahangir himself, "It now occurred to my -mind that, instead of the name of the month, 
the figure of the sign of the zodiac corresponding to the particular month should be stamped. 
For instance, in the month of Farwardin, the figure of a Ram, in Ardibihist, that of a bull, and 
so on; that is, in every month in which a coin might be struck, the figure of the constellation in 
which the sun might be at the time, should be impressed on one side of it." 

These zodiacal pieces were issued as gold mohurs and as silver rupees between 1027 and 
1034 A.H., 1617 and 1624 A.D., and many of them come from the Agrah mint. 



L) 

W9>*9JlV 


This mohur from Agrah is dated 1028 A.H. The reverse has the couplet: 

JJZJ j) 'PIJ ) J cJ l-i yafat dar Agrah ruT zat ziyur 

j-*S> 1 u Li. v Li '■ Lft -> j | az JahangTr Shah Shah A kbar 

"The face of gold received ornaments at Agrah, from Jahangir Shah (son of) Shah 
Akbar” The obverse has Aries, the Ram. and below It* it ui— » sanat /ulus 14, "Year 

14 of reign". 

Another interesting feature of Jahangir's coinage is the inclusion on some coins of his 
wife Nur Jehan ("Light of the world"). 






This is a rupee reading: 

pis'- be-hokam Shlh JahangTr yafat sad ziyur 
jj p-Cy • fflri jL oL^> jy p U j "z ham Nur Jehan badshah bTgam zar 

"By the command of Shah Jahangir gold t zar, at the end of the second line) found a 
hundred beauties from) "z short for az) the name of Nur Jehan, Empress, Begam". On the coin 
this is spread over both sides, with date, 1037 A.H., and mint jf I zarb Agrah 

below. The top line reads down the obverse, and the lower line down the reverse of the coin. 
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A story is told about Nur Jehan in connection with the Zodiacal coins, though the facts 
prove that it has no historical basis. Still it is a charming little story! Nur Jehan begged her 
adoring husband for twenty-four hours of supreme sovereignty, and, on obtaining his consent, 
she immediately issued the zodiacal coins, having previously had the necessary bullion collected 
and the dies engraved with her own name and that of the Emperor. 




Another interesting Jahangir coin is the portrait mohur, with the Emperor holding a 
book, or fruit, or, in this case, a goblet. 

The obverse reads - on the left * ^ ***“ shabTh JahangTr 

Shah Akbar Shah "the likeness of Jahangir Shah (son of) Akbar Shah": and on the right 


^ > sanat shesh /ulus "Year six of reign". 


The reverse has the lion and sun type with ^ ^ l-l** sanat 1020 Htjr~ 

"year of the Hegira 1020". 


However, these are rare coins! This is his commonest Obverse. 

It reads: j y Nur ed-d'n 

JahangTr Shah Akbar Shah "Light of the faith Jahangir Shah (son of) Akbar 
Shah. The L0 ■» Jaha-, which is continued above the J, 

to make JahSngTr, is very distinctive. 

The main line of Moghul Emperors is easy to follow: 




A.H. Date 

A.D. Date 

Akbar 

963 

1556 

Jahangir 

1014 

1605 

Shah Jahan 

1037 

1628 

Aurangzib 'Alamgir 

1069 

1659 

Shah 'A lam Bahadur 

1119 

1707 

Jahandar 

1124 

1712 

Farrukh-Siyar 

1124 

1713 

Mohammed 

1131 

1719 

Ahmad 

1161 

1748 

’Alamgir II 

1167 

1754 

Shah 'Alam II 

1173 

1759 

Mohammed Akbar II 

1221 

1806 

Bahadur Shah II 

1253 

1837 


Bahadur was deposed by the British in 1253 A.H., 1857 A.D., for taking part in the 
Indian Mutiny. He was sent to Rangoon where he died in 1862. 

f 

This list is straightforward; but as often as not there were one or two "usurpers" 
between reigns. For instance, between Jahangir and Shah Jahan there was Dewar Bakhsh, who 
struck some very rare coins at Lahore. 
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Shah Jahan is very tame after Jahangir, and this is his commonest type of coin. The 
Kalima is back on the Obverse with the successors around, described 
bi-sudq AbT Bekr J y wa 'adl 'Umar O* Ig+X fi j J i, bi-azram 'Uthman 

3 wa '//«n ‘Ah " 

"by the truth of Abu Bekr and the justice of Umar: by the modesty of Uthman and the wisdom 
of Ali". 

The reverse has in the central square, *;5 J Li trC" Shah 

Jahan Badshah Gh3zT. Around, in'the margins. . -n ol jS Lo or -»J) .- 1 Q-'-^ 

shihab ed-dih Mohammed sahib qiran sanT zarb Surat. ,f Flame of the faith of 
Mohammed, second lord of the favourable conjunction of the planets (Timur being the first). 
Minting of Surat". 

The hardest thing on this type is to pick out the mint name. 

The reader may find it useful to have just a few of the mints of the early Moghul period 
not so far used in the text. 


A'r-S' Akbarabad, the name given to Agrah by Shah Jahan 
j BurhSnpur 

<»-» — «i-r. or Patnah 

Lahor 

Shah jahanabad , the name given to J 


Exercise No. 23. 


Extract as much information as possible from the following coins. 
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CHAPTER XXIV Later Moghul coins 
Vocabulary 


monTr shining 

muhayyT preserver 

3/L*omubarak auspicious, fortunate. 

afaq horizons (a plural form) 
» L> jah dignity 

ai<r> Hind India 

barkat blessings (a plural form) 
j I j) wans heir 


takht 


crown 

throne 


£ l siiaj 


lamp 


At the end of Shah Jahan's reign there were two pretenders, who both struck coins very 
much in the Shah Jahan style, and dated 1068 A.H., 1658 A.D. 



The left hand illustration is ot a reverse of Shah Shuja' reading 

Mohammed Shah Shuja' Bidshah ghazT, with a little >»l ahad for the first regnal 

year. 

The right hand coin is a reverse of Murad Bakhsh ("desire fulfilled"), reading: 
j jl/e tUot* Badshah ghazT Mohammed Murid Bakhsh. 

In 1609 A.H., 1659 A.D., Aurangzib 'Alamgir ("throne-adorner, world-grasper") 
ascended the throne. In his reign the Empire reached its greatest territorial extent, and he used 
47 different mints! The trouble was that he was a very bigoted Moslem, and when he died in 
1118 A.H., 1707 A.D., at the age of almost ninety, the unity of the Empire, which had been 
based on Akbar's policy of religious toleration, had been very seriously undermined, and in. a 
very short time it had largely disintegrated. 

Aurangzib, after starting with coins in the Shah Jahan style, decided to take the Kalima 
off - lest the sacred words should trampled under the feet of infidels. He introduced a new 
style of coin, which was to last right through to the end of the Moghul period. 

Aurangzib abolished marginal inscriptions. The obverse was to have either the Emperor's 
simple titles, or an appropriate couplet, and the reverse to have the formula 
j 1 & U sanat juius maimanat manus "year of his reign 

associated with prosperity". A style we saw copied by the Durranis in India. 
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On this rilpee is the couplet: 

J'*-’. 3"v 4^* sikkah zad dar jehan cho bedr monTr 

jr^ f JV* Vy/sjii'yjl TfVw* Shah Aurankzib ‘AlamgTr 
"Shah AurangzibAlamgir struck coin in the world like ( cho is a shortened version 

of chun "like") the shining full moon". 

On the coin the horizontals are formed, the upper one by t Li Shah (as is 

usual), and the lower one by _. 4\~> sikkah - it Is usually either sikkah or the final 

-3 K of mubarak "blessed" forming this lower line. 

It is not too difficult working out these couplets on the coins, providing one is ready to 
"jump about" for words. On this coin the dar jehan is at the bottom, and in the centre is zad 
cho bedr monTr — as long as it all got on the coin they were not too concerned about the order 
of the words in the couplet. 


The reverse is normal, with Regnal Year 41 , and O J V pO zarb Surat. 



s® 


This "new" style of coin is much easier to read than the old "Shah Jahan" style. 
Compere the last coin with this early Aurangzib rupee, of his fourth regnal year. The centre 
boxes are clear, on the obverse - fJL 

badshah ghazl Shah 

Alamgir, and on the reverse - l^sSl v r® zarb Akbarabad, Akbarabad being the 

old Agrah renamed, a name very liable to be confused with Allahabad. Compere ,( I I 
Akbarabad with. *J\ A I ah a bad. J 

.. The obverse margin reads round from the left side: Ijj/ 

/ J *4r: sbu ez-zafar muhayyT ed-dfn Mohammed Aurankzib Bahadur sanat 1071. 
"Father of victory, preserver of the religion of Mohammed, Aurangzib, Valiant one, year 1071 


The reverse margin reads from the bottom : yf'J' U T* 

sanat 4 juius maimanat menus -the same wording as on his "new" coins. 

There are earlier coins with variations, such as "AlamgTr Aurankzib" and "juius 
maimanat " in the central boxes. 

Moving on to the end of Aurangzib's reign in 1118A.H.. 1707A.D., there are the usual 
pretenders, A'zam Shah and Kam Bakksh. I am giving their couplets here, but am reserving the 
illustrations to the exercise — half the fun of coin collecting is looking for the rare pieces, and 
the exercise will be concerned wth identifying some of the rarer Moghul ones! 

A'zam's couplet reads: 

*) *£* sikkah zad dar jehan be-daulat wa jah 
vlii i IkJLft ■ Uv' -»L Badshah mamalik A'zam Shah 
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iu u. 




"Emperor of the countries (- mamalik is plural of mamlakat 

"kingdom") A'zam Shah struck coin in the world with governmental power (my translation of 
daulat ) and dignity". 

Kam Bakhsh's couplet reads: 

y j p jJ bj sikkah zad dar Dakkan bar khurshlb wa mah 

B p tf Lii jL Badshah Kam Bakhsh din pan ah 

"Emperor Kam Bakhsh, refuge of the faith, struck coin in the Deccan on sun and moon (ie. on 
gold and silver)". 

From Shah ‘Atem Bahadur's time couplets do appear, but less often. The usual pattern is 
the simple name and titles of the Emperor preceded by the word *£*< sikkah or 

A,U. £~ sikkah mubsrak "fortunate money". The reverses are all in the style Aurangzib 
introduced. 

The only real break was the single attempt, in the one year 1168 A.H., 1755 A.D., by 
the devout Alamgir II to put the Kalima and four successors back on the coinage. 


This obverse of Bahadur is typical. Reading from the bottom 
upwards, HYP* ,5 7 1 * *UijL jjn-b'. p ) U «C~ sikkah 

mubSrak Sh~hh Alam Bahadur Badshah GhizT 1123 A.H. — the £) 
k of mubarak forming the lowest horizontal. 




After Bahadur comes Jahandar ("world-owner") in 1124 A.H., 1712 
A.D. One of his two couplets reads: 

TS lo y I bj sikkah zad dar afaq chun mihr wa mah 

H Lii> jljJ I jr\ abuei-fateh ghazT Jahandar Shah 

"The father of conquest, the soldier against infidels, Jahandar Shah, struck coin in the horizons 
like sun and moon". 

Farrukh-Siyar ("happy natured"), 1713-19A.D., used this couplet: 
j) } p. j-> J lO & j I ») *£-- sikkah zad az fazl Haqq bar sTm wa zar 

j *-. — < <* j* J< 3 /*■* » J L badshah bahr wa barr Farrukh-Siyar 
"Emperor of Sea and Land Farrukh-Siyar struck coin by the Grace of the True One on silver 
and gold". 

Between Farrukh-Siyar and Mohammed are “sandwiched" Flaf i' ed-darajat ("summit of 
rank"), Shah Jahan II, and Ibrahim, who mint coins in the 1719-20 period. 

Rafi' ed-darajat and Ibrahim both use couplets: 

Cr(5>/C ol bj +G> sikkah zad be-Hind hezaran barkat 
L> j jJ I J } yV- Ui shahanshah bahr wa barr Raff ed-darajat 

"Emperor of sea and land Rafi' ed-darajat struck coin in India with thousands of blessings". 

jb bj sikkah zad dar jehan be-fazl KarTm 

p r ut>\ p, I -g\Jb ^y\j£> U shahanshah Mohammed Ibrahim 

"The Emperor Mohammed Ibrahim struck coin in the world by the grace of the Generous 
One". 
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* 

the date. 


Shah Jahan II used the more normal form without a couplet. 
Iir'l «, &-* sikkah mubarak 
Shah JahSn bSdshah ghhzT 1131 A.H., with horizontals formed by the 
k of mubarak and the final ya of ghazT 

There was to be another pretender, Shah Jahan III, coming between 
'Alamgir II and Shah ’Alam II, striking coins in 1173 and 1174 A.H. 1759 
and 1 760 A.D., and the only way to distinguish him from Shah Jahan II is 


This obverse is the normal one for this period. Here are three exactly similar coins. 



The first, dated 1151 A.H. is of Mohammed, the 
Nadir Shah's invasion. 



unfortunate Emperor who suffered 


The centre one is of Ahmad, dated to his first year, 1 161 A.H., the only difference here 
being the jA 4-. bahadur below the top line. 

The right hand coin is dated 1 171 A.H., and belongs to Alamgir II. 

Nadir Shah’s invasion shook the Empire to the core, and it began to crack up. The final 
blow came in 1764 A.D. when Shah Alam II was ill-advised enough to attack the British in 
Bengal. He was utterly defeated, and by the Treaty of Allahabad the British East India 
Company in 1765 annexed Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, allowing the Emperor to retain the 
province of Allahabad and the district of Korah, and giving him a yearly subsidy of money. In 
Delhi Shah 'Alam. a mere puppet, suffered much. In 1788 he was blinded and a man called 
Mohammed Bidar-Bakht put on the throne, though he was only on it for a very short time. 
Shah 'Alam was rescued by the Marathas and kept by them as a prisoner in Delhi, until in 1803 
A.D. the British under Lord Lake entered Delhi crushing the power of the Marathas. 


Mohammed Bidar-Bakht issued coins with this couplet: 

sikkah zad be-zar waris taj wa takht 
/-Hr'. shah jehan Mohammed BTdar-Bakht 

"Shah of the world Mohammed Bidar-Bakht, heir of crown and throne, struck coin on gold" 


Shah ‘Alam II himself commonly used two couplets. One we have already seen in Chapter 
Twenty; the other reads: 

«Jl J-Jfc' j I *) sikkah zad sah ibqiram 'z taTd Hah 

HamTdm Mohammed Sh3h 'Alam bad shah I 
"The defender of the faith of Mohammed. Shah'Alam Emperor struck coin ' 
appropriate to a Lord of the fortunate conjunction of the planets by the 
grace of God". 




This is written on the coin like this: The lower 
Horizontal is the final ^ —n~ of sahibqiranT. 


fr > L 

o-.j ; •>/ 

j- 


. Mohammed Akbar M's rupees look like this: It reads’^** 

o\r* Mohammed Akbar Shah Badshah ghazT 

sahibqiran sanT sikkah mubarak "Mohammed Akbar Shah, the Emperor, the 
soldier against infidels, the second lord of the fortunate conjunction of the 
planets. Fortunate money". One frequently finds the short u vowel sigr as 
here, over the m of mubarak. The umbrella mintmark is the symbol of 
sovereignty. 

Bahadur ll's coinage has the legend (reading from the bottom up):*-^-**^' 
f Abu ehmuzaf far siraj ed-dTn Mohammed 

Bahadur Shah badshah ghazT 1257 "the father of the victorious, lamp of the 
faith of Mohammed, Bahadur Shah, Emperor, soldier against the infidel. 1257 
A.H." 

Exercise No. 24 

These are the coins of rulers with short reigns. Identify them. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


Moghul reverses, Company coins, and coins of Nativa States 


Vocabulary 


\ sawaT 

nizam el-mulk 
t i - ■> js farkhandah 
j I - : bunyad 
j ... shamshTr 

J>\± khas 
A/»7/ 


one and a quarter, above average, superior. 

"the discipline of the kingdom" — a title. 

auspicious, happy. 

foundation 

swordman 

special 

army, cavaltry. 

leader 

house 


The reverse of these late Moghul coins is almost always the same formula sanat julus 
maimanat menus. The mint name is sometimes at the top and sometimes at the bottom. If it 
gets on the flan at all it is usually comparatively easy to read. The difficulty is that names 
change, Dakka is known as "Jahangirnagar": Patnah, as "kzimabad"; and Farrukhabad. keeping 
its old name as well as its new name, becomes "Ahmadnager Farrukhabad". Delhi is 
"Shahjahanabad" with the honorific dar el-khilafat added. 


However this type of reverse formula and the Moghul Emperor's name do not ensure 
that we are dealing with a Moghul coin. The Emperors were in many ways similar to the 
Caliphs, who were named on coins which had no direct connection with themselves. The 
difference is that the old-time rulers wrote in their own names as well as that of the Caliph; but 
the rulers of the states that sec ured some measure of independence from the Moghul Empire 
often did not put any in- tv. 

dication of their own 

tewjt 

This is a rupee, of which the obverse has a Shah 'Alam II couplet; "He struck coin 
through the seven climes, the shadow of the Grace of God, defender of the religion of 
Mohammed, Shah Alam the Emperor" — the couplet we saw in Chapter 20. The coin appears to 
leave oitf the sayah "shadow". It includes a date, 1229 A.H. 

The reverse has the normal formula with Mohammedabad at tne top, 

and j* j Benares at the bottom. It has two regnal years, 1 7 and 49. 

The mint town of Benares, or "Mohammedabad Benares" as it is on this coin, passed 
through three stages in a short number of years. It began as a Moghul city, then it went with the 
rulers of Awadh on their obtaining independence, and then it passed to the East India 
Company. The date 1229 A.H. 1814 A.D., makes this coin belong to the period of the East 
India Company, but there is nothing apart from the date to indicate this. The fish and the leaf 
are mint marks in a literal sense — they belong to the mint as such rather than to a ruler. The 
two regnal dates are confusing: the 49 is Shah Alam's regnal year, he having died in his 49th 
year, which was 1221 A.H. — so this is a posthumous coin as far as he is concerned. The 17 
must refer to something which happened in the 17th year of Shah Alam, probably something to 
do with the ruler of Awadh. 
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East India Company coins tend to be very much "Moghul" coins, 
except in so far as the later ones are machine made. This is a Surat rupee, and 
it is easy to pick out the O J tarb Surat at the bottom. It is 

not so easy always to tell which is Company, and which is from Surat before 
the Company gained possession. Other similar particularly common Company 
coins come from Murshidabad and Arcot. 

•<z&5jy 

This coin is dated 1218 A.H. from Jaipur, from the reign of either 
Pratap Singh. 1778-1803 A.D. or Jagat Singh II, 1803-18 A.D. There is no 
mention of either Maharajah on the coin, though it is true that the flower, the "jhar", on the 
reverse is the mint mark that would at least indicate Jaipur if one could not read the mint name 
— and these native state coins are usually very crudely inscribed. The legend is actually a_ 
perfectly normal one of Shah Alam II, reading upwards on the obverse:<li yfj\i tl >*jl* 5yl»e 

sikkah mubarak badshah gtiazT Shah 'Siam bahadur; 8nd on the reverse having the 
mint <!>»'' Sawaf Jaipur "Superior Jaipur". Sawai was the title given by 

MohammedShSh toJai Singh II who in 1728 A.D. laid the foundations of Jaipur, a new capital 
for the province he governed. Jai Singh was considered "superior in knowledge and authority to 
his fellows". 




Jaipur acknowledged the ruler of India even after the Mutiny had 
put an end to the last Mo^tul. This Jaipur coin has the name of Queen 
Victoria — spelled with a t which is one of the extra letters Hindustani has 
in its alphabet or . , which medially is 

or j*. .It reads from the bottom upwards: w 

\jjy£} I Sio I rarb 

SawST Jaipik 1870 bi-'ahd ("by permission of") malikah mu'azzamah 
suit an at Anghstan Victoria "Striking of Sawai Jaipur by permission of the 
very great queen of the Empire Isultanat) of England, Victoria". 




Very similar are these two obverses of coins of Kutch. The left hand one reads upwards: 
«e&A« ail* ftp§i zarb Bhuj Nagar 1870 Owin Victoria malikah 

mo’azzamah "striking of Bhuj Nagar (the capital of Kutch), 1870 A.D. Queen (the Arabic 


attempts to spell the English word "Queen") Victoria, the very great Queen". 


The right hand coin was minted after 1877 A.D when Queen Victoria became Empress 
of India, and reads: -Aa® -fjUPzarb Bhuj 1883 

Qaisar Hind Victoria, "Qaisar-i-Hind" being the title "Emperor of India". The L, -IS of 
Victoria forms the top horizontal. 

However, not all the Native States leave off their own ruler's name. The rulers of Awadh, 
as we saw in chapter 20, use their own Persian couplets containing their 
own names; but this is because after 1819 A.D. they held the rank of 
"badshah" themselves. 
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This is the reverse of the rupee of Wajid ‘Ali 
Shah, the obverse of which has the couplet we have already seen. It 
reads from the bottom round: 


vt-y*-" , Jjl fiJ-o vyiiiLJl Ofl TV’® 

zarb bait es-sultanat Lakhnad mulk Awadah 
Akhtarnagar sanat julus 5 maimanat manus "Minting of the house of the Sultanate, Lucknow of 
the kingdom of Awadh Aktarnagar (this is an "extra" epithet derived from 3iu> 1 

akhtar "star") Year 5 of his reign associated with prosperity". 


The Hyderabad legends are interesting. These have the name, not of the Moghul 
Emperor, but of the founder of their state, Asaph Jah. This man was a distinguished officer of 
Aurangzib's army who later in 1713 A.D. was appointed governor of the Deccan. He received 
the title "Nizam el-mulk" from the reigning Moghul, but broke away from the Empire in 
Mohammed's reign. This is a 4 Anna coin of 1362 A.H., 1943 A.D., of a ruler called 'Usman 
'Ali Khan, 1911-48 A.D.; but the only indication of the reigning Nizam is his initial letter 
inside the gateway. At the top. between the minarets, is Asa f /ah 

written as one word, with ^ p sanat 92 above - ali the Hyderabad coins have this 

date, but I am not sure what it refers to. To the left is / bahadur "valiant", and 

to the right nizam el-mulk; with the date 1362 at the bottom. 

The reverse, starting at about ten o'clock reads: 

zarb farkhandah bunyad Haiderabad sanat julus 33 maimanat marius "Minting of Hyderabad, of 
happy foundation, year 33 of his reign associated with prosoerity". 


This is a Hyderabad coin of an earlier style, a quarter rupee. Actually the legend is 
exactly similar to the "modern" coin, except that it incorporates an extra p m, the initiai 
of the reigning Nizam, Mahbub Ali Khan II, 1868-191 1 A.D. The obverse reads: 

Asaf Jah 92 

f I pi icxJ Nizam el-mulk M bahadur 

sikkah 1300 
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And the reverse: 


J 0 ■ j ■**» *ry*® 


julus maimanat 

manus farkhandah bunyad 

zarb Haiderabad 




Perhaps one of the commonest Indian coins is this copper dub of Hyderabad. It is a coin 
which looks older than it is. One can pick out the jq M of "Mahbub "Ali" to the left of 

AVI el-mulk on the obverse. 

The rulers of Baroda have their own style too. Their official title is "Gaikwar" which 
means "cowherd": and they are so named because the founder of their line, Damaji, was in fact 
the son of a cowherd. He so distinguished himself on the rebel side in a battle in 1721 A.D., 
when the Emperor Mohammed was fighting against the Nizam el-mulk whom he was trying to 
depose, that he was given the title "ShamshTr Bahadur", "Valiant Swordsman". In 1 731 the 
then Gaikwar, Pilaji, received the additional title of "Sena Khas Kh‘l", "Leader of rhe Special 
Cavalry Group". The difficulty is that usually only a portion of his titles gets on a coin. This is 
a half rupee showing the size of inscription as compared with that of the coin. It reads: 

sikkah mubarak ^ 

joU Khas KhTI V ' 


La-w 




shamshTr 

bahadur 


The reigning Gaikwar 


7J Ur; 

usually named on the reverse of the coin in the Nagari script. 





Tipu Sultan, ruler of Mysore between 1732 and 1799 A.D. is most fascinating 
numismatically. In Chapter One we saw that he used hi$ own system of dating from 
Mohammed's birth; he also invented his own names for coin denominations. He names the gold 
and silver after Mohammed and the Twelve Imams. The copper, as with this Double Paisa which 
is an '"Usmani", he named similarly, but later he changed to the names of the heavenly bodies 
The Double Paisa then becomes a "Mushtari" the name of the planet Jupiter; the paisa a 
"Zohra" after Venus; the half paisa a "Bahram" after Mars; the quarter an "Aktar", "a star”; 
and the eighth a "Qutb", the Pole Star. 

This Double Paisa hss Tipu's usual elephant on the obverse with the Mauludi date 1219 
AM., 1791 A.D. f 

The reverse gives the mint Pattan, which is his capital Seringapatam, with the honorific 
"abode of the Sultanate". It also names the coin as an '"Usmani". 

It reads: 




'Usman" Pattan 


\cAbJL-Jl 


dar es-sultanat 
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£ kepTng 
negrT. 


a classifying word "bits”, "slabs”, "pieces”, 
also Lk / karajan stale. 


Even these later coins are not always helpful with regards to place of origin. This unifaca 
tin piece reads just It't'V lU#y~CL b qazTr malik 

el-' adil 1222. "tin of the Just King. 1222 A H, (1807 A.DJ"Actually it 
comes from Trengganu on the East coast of Malaya. 

From Pahang, which is itself a word 
meaning "tin", come the lovely tin 
"tampangs”. which circulated within the 
state as currency until as recently as 1893 
A.D., when they were finally demonetised - 
the upper side is decorated with a pattern. 

and the illustration is of. the. underside, and reads: 

Vf»r fl/ti -uL^ jjf V>Osar»6 ft" Pahang 

kapada larJkh sanat 1263 "struck! sarab being a form of zuriba I in 
Pahang. Dated the year, year 1263”. TarTkh is the Arab word we 
met when dealing with "chronograms", and it is an extra word for "year" here. Notice the 
rather peculiar form of some of the letters - the Jr of sarab has developed a loop that 
makes it more like a y tv/ the * of kapada has a curly top. 




The Malaya-lndonesia region has for very much of its history been a colony of- -tome 
foreign power. First there were Chinese and Siamese, then came the Portuguese, then the Dutch 
(who took Malacca from the Portuguese in 1641 A.D.), then the British at the end of the 
eighteenth century and beginning of the nineteenth. 




This is perhaps the commonest Malayan coin, minted under British control. The obverse 
reads js, & lr tanah Malayu "the land of the Malays", and the reverse, 
£ Ln ^- / 1 setu keping 1247 "I one keping 1247 A H." ^ 

One of the strangest British colonial coins is this from Penang, / («/ " \ 

which is soon after this coin called "Pulu Penang", "the island of / ** \ 

Penang", but winch at the time of this piece wss called "Prince of Wales I • k* I l 

Island". The legend reads jezTrah "island" across the y - ' ** '“j .i / 

centre, and above and below 34 I print ab-wils, \ i/'-'G O' y 

transliterating the English "Prince of Wales" into Arabic script. •• 


The main concern with coins of this period of the late eighteenth, early nineteenth 
centuries is to know the names of the coin- issuing states, knowing that 
negrT Acheh, "the State of Acheh”, is really the same as Achin in Sumatra, and thatsumatra 
may be "Pulu Percha", "the Island of Percha" — and recognising too some of the less familiar 
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Take, for instance, this crude Dutch colonial type. The writing within the shield is often 
Illegible, but on this specimen the name . q^-***? BanjermasTn. a town in the 

South of Borneo is clearly seen. 


In Sumatra there are quite a number of interesting places from which coins come, often 


prefixed by negrT — KS*J s' Tarumon. -A *,»»»■ Siak, 

ys. VSjia* MenangkSbO. 

From Malaya, with many states like sii* p ~ rac 1 (Petek) end 
j Selangor and others, I show one of Trengganu, reading I 
\fYa kara/an Trengganu sanat 1325. | 

In the margin it has the three letters j* ) and These are the 
initial letters of the native ruler, Sultan Zainal 'Abidin. 

Other coins were struck by private companies, and here is one on 
the Chinese model - with Chinese on the reverse — reading 
Pahang KumpanT "Pahang (spelled 
differently from the last Pahang coin we saw) Company". I 

yVe. must be familiar with the names of denominations. I 
OtvXcy ringgit means "dollar", and os J J is "Dolt"; but 
most interesting are the values on the Dutch colonial coins. This is a 2 Vi 
Cent coin of 1 902, but the Arabic reads 
>! 1 saper-ampat puloh rupiyah 

"One divided by forty of a Rupee", and although the European gives 
values in Gulden and Cents, the Arabic gives values in Rupees, tenths of 
a Rupee, and Hundredths of a Rupee. 

Exercise No. 26 




iep 


fit 


Interpret these coins: 
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Answers 


Exercise No. 8. 


Exercise No. 1. 

1) 40 paras. 2) 50 dinars. 3) 25 fils. 4) 1327 A.H. = 1909 A.D. 5) 1288 A.H. = 1881 A.D. - I 
have taken off 3 for the 88, as this is approaching 100. 6) 1247 A.H. = 1832 A.D. - I have only 
taken 1 off for the 47. 7) 843 A.H. = 1440 A.D. 

Exercise No. 2. 

I ) Tunis 2) Kabul 3) Baghdad 4) Oandahar 5) Marrakesh 

61 Herat 7) Labor 8) Teheran. 

Exercise No. 3. 

1) Cairo mint. Reign of Abdul Hamid II. Dated 1322 A.H., 1904 A.D. 

2) Cairo. Mahmud II. 1251A.H. = 1836 or 1837 A.D. 

3) Constantinople. Abdul Mejid. 1274 A.H. = 1858 A.D. 

4) Tripoli. Selim III. 1210 A.H. = 1796 A.D. 

5) Tunis. Mahmud II. 1245 A.H. = 1830 A.D. 

6) Algiers. Mustafa III. 1172 A.H. = 1759 A.D. 

Exercise No. 4. 

1 1 ghirsh wahid One piastre 2) Five paras 3) Five fils 

4) Two tenths of a piastre 51 milan Two mils 

6) ghlrshSn Two piastres 7) khams millimat Five milliemes. 

81 'ashr frankat Ten francs 9) arba'ghurush Four piastres. 

10) nisf min ’ushur el-qirsh Half from the tenth of the piastre, ie 1/20th piastre. 

I I ) milliman wa nisf Two milliemes and a half. 

12) 23 fils. 

Exercise No. 5. 

1 ) Mohammed 2) 'Ali3) Isma'il 4) Faruq (King Farouk) 

5) Faisal6) Husain 7) Fuad 8) 'Abd er-Rahman 

9) Yusuf bin Ayyub 10) Mahmud II — reading sultan Mahmud khan 

1 1 ) Mustafa 1 1 1 — reading sultan Mustafa khan ‘azz nasrahu 

12) M'r 'Abd er-Rahman, Mir of Afghanistan 1880-1901 A.D. 

Exercise No. 6. 

1 ) el-mamlakat el-LTbiyat "the Libyan kingdom" 

2) Fuad el-auwal malik Misr "Fuad the First, King of Egypt" 

3) Husain Kamil sultan Misr, "Sultan of Egypt". 

4) el -Hasan eth-thani el-mamlakat el-MaghribTyat "Hasan the Second, the Moroccan 
kingdom". 

5) el-mamlakat el-Urdumyat el-HashemTyat "the Hashemite kingdom of the Jordan". 

6) IdrTs el-auwal malik Libya "Idfis the First, King of Libya". 

Exercise No. 7. 

1) JomhurTyat Turkiyah "Turkish Republic" 2) Qirsh wahid "One piastre": el-jomhuriyat 
el-Lubnaniyat "Lebanese Republic". 3) 5 milliemes: JomhurTyat es-Sudan "Republic of the 
Sudan". 4) el-jomhurTyat es-SurTyat "The Syrian Republic". 5) el-jomhurTyat el-'lraqTyat "The 
Iraqi Republic". 6) reading from the bottom upwards- Faisal bin Turk 7 Sultan Musqat wa 
'Oman. 7) obv. es-sikkat el-MohammedTyat eshShefifat: zuriba bi-BarTz, ed-daulat el- 
Maghrib’yat "coin of the Mohammedan Sherifate: minted in Paris. The Moroccan Govern- 
ment." Rev. ed-daulat el-MaghribTyat: es-sikkat el-mohammediyat esh-sherTfat 'am 1372. 200 
frank "The Moroccan Government: coin of the Mohammedan Sherifate. year 1372: 200 Francs". 
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1) Jayy 2) Medmat Balkh 3) Karanj 4) el-Basrat 5) Tabaristan 6) Dimishq .7) Wasit 8 ) Herat 91 
Medinat Samarqand 10) Medmat es-Salam. 

Exercise No. 9. 

1 ) 123 A.H. 2) 257 A.H. 3) 369 A.H. 4) 90 A.H. 5) 135 A.H. 6) 218 A.H. 

Exercise No. 10 . 

1 ) Zuriba haza ed-dirhem bi-1-Kufat sanat ihda wa mi'at. This dirhem was minted in Kufa year 

101 A.H. 2) bi-'r-Rayy - 98 A.H. 3) — bi-Medinat Bukhara — 194 A.H. 4) — bi-ArmTniyat 

- 167 A.H. 5) - bi-'l-Basrat - 200 A.H. 6) -bi-Kerman - 102 A.H. 

Exercise No. 11. 

1) Damascus mint. 100 A.H. = 719 A.D. Reign of ’Umar II 

2) Medmat Balkh. 182 A.H. = 799 A.D. Harun er-RashTd. 

3) Samarqand. 197 A.H. = 813 A.D. Reign of Am7n or Mamun. 

Exercise No. 12. 

1) Muktaff 902-8 A.D. 2) Qahir 932-4 A.D. 3) Muntasir 861 -2 A.D. 4) Mustaz" 1 1 70-1 180 A.D. 
5) Amin 809-813 A.D. 6) Mutawakkil 847-861 A.D. 7) Mu'tazz 866-869 A.D. 8) Qa'im 
1031-1075 A.D. 9) Raz7 934-940 A.D. 10) MuktafT 902-908 A.D. Notice the shape of the tail 
of the ya. 

Exercise No. 13. 

1 ) Buwaiyid. 'Imad ed-daulat abu el-Hasan. Caliph Mut7'a. 

2) Ahmad ibn Tulun. Caliph Mu'tamid. 

3) Samanid.lsma’Tl bin Ahmad. Caliph Mu’tazid. 

4) The obv. of number 1 . Mo’izz ed-daulat. Medmat esSaISm 336 A.H. 

5) Aghlabid. Ziyadat Allah I. No mint. 209 A.H. 

Exercise No. 14. 

1) Qa'im, 934-945 A.D. It reads — el-amir e! -Qa'im billah, Mohammed rasul Allah. 
amTr el-muminin 

2) HSkim 996-1020 A.D. Area. el-Hakim b'amr Allah amTr el-muminin. Bismillah: 

bismillah zuriba haza ed-dinar It - • bi-Siqillfyat sanat khams wa tis'in wa thelathmi'at. 

Mint = Sicily (Palermo). 395 A.H. 

3) Amr, 1101-1130 A.D. Centre: el-imam el-Mansur. Inner circle: abu Aliel-Amr bi-ahkam 
Allah amTr el-muminin. Outer circle: bismillah er-Rahman er-Rahim zuriba haza ed-dinar bi-Misr 
sanat khamsmi'at. Cairo mint 500 A.H. 

4) 'Az id, 1160-1171 A.D. Centre: el-imam 'Abdullah. Inner circl e: abu Mohammed el-'Azid 

li-din Allah amTr el-mumimn. Outer circle: bismillah er-Rahman er-Rahim zuriba haza ed-dinar 
bi-Misr sanat sittTn wa khamsmi'at. Cairo mint, 560 A.H. f 

5) Saladin, recognising the” Caliph Ahmad Nasir . Centre: el-imam Ahmad. Inner circle: La 

llah ilia Allah abu el-'Abbas en-Nasir li-din Allah. Outer circle: bismillah er-Rahman er-Rahim 
zuriba haza ed-dinar J V 0 ft/-'/ -Iskanderiyat sanat thelath wa teminm wa 

khamsmi'at Alexandria mint, 583 A.H. 
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6) p / o VI el -imam 

j Jt« Ma'add 

*■>' 1t . 0 1 1 el-Mustansir (1035—1094 A.D.) 

<ijL J L 6/7/aft 

y. 1 amir 

ly+J-o t ypi I el-muminTn 

Exercise No. 15 

1) Taghlaq Shah I, 1320-24 A.D. Obv. es-sultan el-ghazT Ghiyas ed-dunya wa ed-dih. Rev. 
abu el-muzaffar Taghlaq ShSh es-sultSn 722 A.H. 

2) Ibrahim, 1295 A.D. Obv. es-sultan el-a'zam rukn ("pillar") ed-dunya wa ed-din abu 
el-muzaffar Ibrahim Shah es-sultan bin — (Rev.) es-sultan el-a'zam Jalal ed-dunya wa ed-dm 
FTroz Shah nasir amTr el-mumin~n. 

3) Mahmud Shah I, 1246-65 A.D. Obv. fT 'ahd (in the time of )j!-imam ei-Must’asim amTr 
el-muminTn. Rev. es-sultan el-a'zam nasir ed-dunya wa ed-dih abu el-muzaffar Mahmud ibn 
es-sultan. 

4) Kai-Qubad 1287-90. Obv. el-imam ei-Must'asim amTr el-mum inm. Rev. es-sultan el-a'zam 
Mo'izz ed-dunya wa ed-dih abu el-muzaffar Kai-Qubad es-sultan. 

Exercise No. 16. 

1 ) Malwa: Mahmud Shah II, reading Mahmud Shah el-Khilji bin Nasir Shah. 

2) Jaunpur: Husain Shah (bin) Mahmud Shah fbi,o I Ibrah'm Shah. Dated 865 A.H. 

3) Delhi: Buhlol Lodi, reading el-mutawakkil 'ala er-Rahman Buhl5l Shah Sultan 

4) Gujarat: Muzaffar Shah II — es-sultan bin (the position of this word above Muzaffar 
makes it ambiguous) Mahmud Shah Muzaffar Shah 920. 

5) Bengal: Daud. Daud Shah bin Sulaiman Shah Kararam khallad Allah mulkahu wa 
sultanahu. 

6) Kashmir: Haidar Shah. The Rev. reads sultSn el-a'zam Haidar Shah. 874AH.The Obverse 
reads 874 - top right, bottom left, top left, bottom right. 

Exercise No. 17. 

1 ) el-Kamil Mohammed: reading - el-malik el-Kamil nasir ed-dunya wa ed-dih Mohammed 
bin Abu Bekr. Margin’: bismillah zuriba bi-Dimishq sanat sitt 'ashrat wa sittmi'at. 61 6A.H. 

2) el-’Adil Saif ed-dm Abu Bekr, of the Damascus mint. Reading: ed-din el-malik el-'adil 
Abu Bekr bin Ayyub Saif. 

3) el-Ashraf Sha’aban, reading: zarb Tar el-malik el-ashraf abulus. Tarabulus = 

Tripoli (Syria). 

4) el-Mansur Salah ed-dm Mohammed, son of Muzaffar HajjT, son of en-nasir Mohammed. 
Cairo mint, 764 A.H. The date is written with the arba' at the top left, the wa sittm wa 
seb'mi'at at the base. It reads — zuriba bi-T-Qahirat sanat arba' es-sultan el-malik 
ei-mansur Salah ed-dunya wa ed-dm el-malik ei-Muzaffar Hajji bin el-malik en-nasir wa sittm wa 
seb'mi'at. 

Exercise No. 18. 

1) Seljuks of Rum. Kai-Qubad I. Obv. margin: zuriba haza ed-dirhem bi-Qunyat.^Area: 
es-sultan el-mu'azzam 'AIS ed-dunya wa ed-dm abu el-fateh Kai-Qubad bin Kai-Khusru. Rev. 
margin: - to left and right: the date 617 AH - above and below: amTr el-muminTn. Area: 
el-imam cn-nasir li-dih Allah (plus ornaments!) — the Caliph Nasir. 

2) Urtuqids of Maridin. Nasir ed-dm Urtuq Arslan. Obv. bi-Maridin I sanat ) tis' wa tis'Tn 
khams (mi'at), 599 A.H. Rev. area: (the Caliph and the overlord) en-nasir ii-dm Allah amTr 


f&t m 


el-muminTn el-malik el-'Adil 'Abu Bekr malik Diarbekr. At the top is bin Ayyub which must go 
with the name of the Ayyubid eU'Adil. The rest of the margin’is: NSsir ed-dm Urtuq Arslan. 
*(el-’Adil saif ed-din 1196-1218 A.D.) 

3) Urtuqids of Maridin. Qutb ed-dm II GhazTlI. Obv. seb" wa seb'ih khamsmi’at. 577 A.H. 
Rev. area’ en-NSsir ed-dm (very unusual for the Caliph to be "ed-dm") amTr el-muminTn haza 
ed-dirhem mel'un man yugh'ruhu. margin starting at top: Qutb ed-dm bin Nejm ed-din bin 
Hosam ed-dm. 

4) Urtuqids of Maridin. Hosam ed-dm Timurtash. Area: el-malik el-'alim el-'adil Hosam 
ed-dm. Margin, starting at right: Timurtash bin "I GhazTbin Urtuq. 

5) Urtuqids of Maridin. Hosam ed-dln Yuluq Arslan. Obv. Hosam ed-din Yuluq bin V GhazT. 
Rev. area: el-malik en-nasir Salah ed-dunya wa ed-dih bin Ayyub - this is Saladin, who is put 
as overlord. Margin: zuriba sanat ihda temanin wa khamsmi'at 581 A.H. 

Exercise No. 19. 

1) llkanid Abaga. Copper of Mosul. Obv. in crescent,- sanat thelath. On right zuriba 
bi-Mausil. Rev. Qaan el-'azam. Abaqa il-khan el-mo'azzam yudall 'azTman (he glories in great 
qualities) 

2) Allah Qulf, Khan of Khiva (Khwarism). Obv. (from bottom) zarb dar es-sultanat 
Khwarizm 1247 A.H. Rev. Khan Bahadur QutT Allah abu 1-ghazT. 

3) The llkhanid Ghazah Mahmud. Four lines of Mongol, with three? Tibetan characters at 
the left. The third line down is the Arabic, reading — Ghazan Mahmud. 

4) Hulagu, with name of Khaqan Mangu. Qaan el-'azam Munkka Qaan Hulaku Khan. 

5) Abu Sa’id. Margin reads: zarb el-Barin 726 A.H. Area: zuriba fT daulat el-maula es-sultan 
el-'azam Abu Sa’Td. Khallad Allah mulkahu. 


Exercise No. 20. 


UCouplet No. 3. 


Jahangir. Obv. 

,/l 

(date 1017AH) 


-v 


vr.jJI jr 
V Li- 


Each side has one line of the couplet, and starts from the bottom working .upwards. 

2) Couplet No. 1. 

Tahmasp II. Top horizontal line formed by ya of SahibqiranT: lower line by the v-> 
6 in zarb moqadas Meshhed "minting of Holy Meshed", which is at the bottom of the coin. 
It reads: 




3) Couplet No. 5. 

Sulaiman. Three "ctescents" formed by n of chun; v> n of ibn; O n of 

Sulaiman. Two horizontal lines formed by sh of shah, and by y- s of sikkah. 

Reads: i - jL » , ^ * 


>l» LffU- tlo } /■£« 


j) ? * i} 


css 



t 


4) Couplet No. 7. 

Wajid 'Ali. Reads (airly clearly from the bottom upwards. 

5) Couplet No. 6. 

Mahmud Shah. Bottom line first: then top line; then the centre — ^ 

forms the lower horizontal, written 

6) Couplet No. 4 
Shah 'Alam II. Written like this: 


3 


Khusru 


jL pJL. Jflir djl 

* L — ; z- 

jyjJ" /. ■>; 


The horizontals are formed by Shah and sikkah. Some of the writing at the right hand side is 
off the coin. Note the date / 1 9 f* ,1194 A.H. at the left. 

71 Couplet No. 2 

Nadir Shah. Three ti/ n's are used to form a favourite pattern of three crescents, 
and this has placed the O n of jehan below the rest of the word. The h of shahan is 
shaped £ The three dots above the hast are purely decorative — there are many more of 
such dots than appear on the illustrations, but most "extra" ones I have omitted. 

Exercise No. 21. 

1) dar et-muminTn Asterabad. 2) baldat tayyibat Hamad an. 3) Meshhed moqadas. 4) dar 
el-khilafat Teheran. 5) dir es-sultanat Tabriz. 6) dar ed-dauiat Kermanshahan. 7) dar al-marz 
Resht 8) dar es-sa'adat Zenjan. 

Exercise N o. 22. 

1) do hezar dinar - 2000 dinars = 2 Krans. 2) blst o pan j dinar ■= 25 dinars 3) pan j dinar = 5 
Dinars 4) panjah dinar - 50 Dinars. 5) Sultan Shu)a' Shah el-mulk 1255 A.H., 1839 A.D. Zarb 
dar es-sultanat Kabul. 

Exercise No. 23 

1) Ardlbihist mah Hah 1 Zarb Agrah 1026 A.H. Regnal Year 12. 

2) Mihr mah ilahT. Zarb Burhanpur. Ilahi year 48 — Akbar's reign. 

3) Khurdid ilahi 43 (Akbar's reign). Zarb Patnah. 

4) Shah rlwar mah ilahi. Zarb Lahor. Regnal year 7. 

5) Obv. Kalima. Zarb Lahor. 1037 A.H. Rev. — from the bottom — sanat ahad abu 

el-muzaffar Dawar Bakhsh badshah. 

Exercise No. 24. 

1) Rafi' ed-darajat 2) Jahandar 3) Ibrahim 4) Farrukh-Siyar 5) Bidar-Bakht 6) A'zam Shah 7) 
Kam Bakhsh 

Exercise No. 25. 

1) Arcot (East India Co.) 2) 'Azimabad, Patnah. 3) Murshidabad (E. India Co.) 4) 
Jahangirnagar, Dakka. 5) Ahmadnagar Farrukhabad, 6) Shahjahanabad dar el-khilafat, Delhi. 


Exercise No. 26. 

1 ) negrl Plraq "State of Perak". 

2) pulu Plhang "Island of Penang" 

3) ampat keping four kepings" 

4) pulu Percha "Island of Sumatra" 

5) r®a keping "three kepings" 

6) sa-per duwa puloh rupiyah "one divided by twenty of a Rupee" = 5 cents. 


f 
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J' J/o I amardad (also called Mardad ) 

a Persian month 

1 am pat 

four 

1 ummatipl. ^ umam) 

nation 

/ -^o 1 arrTr (pi. 1 j-o 1 umara) 

leader, commander. 

\yrro 1 arriin 

trusty one 

lor 1 anjanab 

his excellency 

£ j 1 auj 

height 

J y 1 auwal 

first 

Tran 

Iran, Persia 

S'. 1 « 

tribe 

-J be- 

to, in (a Persian prefix) 

_J bi 

in (an Arabic pref ix) 

* Ui J L badshah 

emperor 

rfJUL bill ah 

in Allah (contraction of bi-Allah) 

+X) 1 b'amr Allah (contraction of bi-amr) 

by the command of Allah 

bahr 

sea 

J -U dedr 

full moon 

.✓-I 1) dsrr land 

2) bar over 

o 1-5^-r barkat 

blessings 


in the name of Allah 

da'd 

after 

ojL de/ed (pi. d/Va'd) 

city 

» JlL. baldat 

town 

K/'. bin 

son of 

«r JLL< band ah 

slave 

bank 

bank 

jIa-U; bunyad 

foundation 

J S< bah bud 

it is good (probable meaning) 

J J l#? bahadui 

valiant 

\iav6'- bah man 

a Persian month 

da/f 

house 

i> 54 - ■; bT-chun 

there is none like 

^^.bis, 

twenty 

1/L. pared 

para. A Turkish coin. 

■* panah 

refuge 

pan j 

five 

p P^/ad 

fifty 

b’ ra 

up to, in order to. 

2 b. - taj 

crown 

jri. ]\i tarikh 

history, date, year. A chronogram 
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grace 

the land of the Malays. 

throne 

nine 

ninety 

equal 

on high 

half 

tanka. An Indian coin, 
grace, help to prosper in life, 
a Persian gold coin, 
a Persian month 
three 



than! (or sSnl) 

second 


thelath 

three 


thelathTn 

thirty 


theman 

eight 


thamanln 

eighty 

tds-rr* 

thumn 

an eighth 


/ I Jeza'ii 

tjf. y*r /ezTrah 

t /»& 

is J 9 (j -D r iomhuriyat 
O MMr jetian 
iuius 


dignity 

Algiers 

island 

glorified 

glory 

republic 

world 

enthronement, reign. 


tr> T- charkh 
chahar 
chahrah 

J+r chahel 

chun (or eh 5) 



ham! 

hablb 



In p ■» 


hurrTyet 

hazrat 

hafiza 


O-* haqq 


wheel 

four 

face 

forty 

like 

defender 

friend 

lap (ie when a person sits down) 

freedom 

honourable 

guard, protect 

truth 
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hokam (pi p \_C» I ahkam) 

hokum at 

halim 

/jays' 


commandment, order 
government 
gracious, gentle 
modesty 


f ■* ^ khadim 
J>° ^ khas 
l> khamis 
I ~>l» khoda 
/ ■ *»■ khasira 
$ khusru 

khittah 
iii khilafat 

•4*-> */»//ad 
khulidat 
+jkfX> kha/Tfat 



khamsin 

khltrdad 


kh unhid 


/~3-* k/w/r 

Jis* AM/ 


servant 

special 

fifth 

God 

suffered defeat 
conqueror 
territory 
the Caliphate 

prolong for ever, perpetuate, 
last for ever. 

Caliph 

five 

fifty 

a Persian month 

sun 

best 

army, cavalry 


yl.» dar 
/•> Ildar in 
ptD / i dirham (pi. 
L 3 da'a - 
Ly J dunya 




* J dah 
y* do 

J J or 1^3 duwa 

*5 ^ davazdah 
ii-J} a daulat 
dev/st 

or..j -> dsn 

dal 

dimiqratiyat 



kjT. J d/7i 
J or yiy. «> dinar 


home, abode 
2) durr pearl 
danhim ) Arabic coin 

pray, summon 

world. This present world as opposed to 

"the Hereafter". 

ten 

two 

two 

twelve 

state, government 
two hundred 
a copper coin 
a Persian month 
democratic 
faith, religion 
an Arabic coin 



circulating 
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v r* J rabb 


lord, master 

j rubu' or rob 


quarter 

j rejeb 


An Arbaic month 

j rahman 


merciful 

rah'm 


compassionate 

i Jy~) rasul 


messenger 

-y~“) rasid 


arrived 

Lo j riza 


pleasing 

j ringgit 

Lii^i riqab) 

dollar 

i_jJ t j raqabat (pi > 

neck 

rukn 

pillar 

j'tf jyj rozgar . 


reign 

VS5> ta'uf 


benevolent 

3/ rupiyah 


Rupee 

fur 


face 

■) J zad (infinitive 

«>y zan 1 

struck, minted. 

// _ 


gold 

•J Loy zeman 


the age 

J y-j *iY&r 


set or ornaments 


"O' L- or >L, saw 
*-!. U- sayah 


sa-per ampat 
*J^p jji’*- sa-per-puloh 
j ju. C Zj sikander 

ikS Z v ,! sikkat and sikkoh 

oliaJuw sultan (pi. Ot'i? i/**' salatih) 
^ttaJUr sultanT 
jLn ./*» 1-— « or sultanat 


one 

shadow 

seven 

seventy 

six 

sixty 

lamp 

happiness 

happiness 

fortunate, happy 

a quarter 

a tenth 

Alexander 

coin 

sultan 

of sultan rank 
sultanate 

the one who hears 

leader 

year 

three 
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o*>“ 

sawa~ 

superior 

" 

sT 

thirty 


saytd 

lord, a descendent of the Prophet 

•« 2 'frr~- 

sTzdah 

thirteen 


sTsad 

three hundred 

^ 

sad 

sword 

r~ 

sTm 

silver 


* Lii or Shaft (pi o lrf> Li shahan ) ' 

1 Li or L» Shahanshah 

O/Vj u Li- Shah wilayat 
shablh 

dM: shu/a' 
shejer 


y r-*' 


Shah 

Shah of Shahs, emperor. 

a title of 'Ali, "the Lord of Friendship". 

likeness 

brave 

tree 

became, went 

nobility 

East 

noble. A title of the ruler of Morocco, 
the Sherifate - the rulers of Morocco, 
partner 




shamshTr 

shihab 




shehr (pi. 
shahrTwar 


sy-6-^ 


six 
si xty 
popular, 
swordsman 
flame 

shohurj 1) month 2) city 

a Persian month 


•Lo sahib 
>L O sahib qiran 




Lo sahit 


sahib qirani 


salih 
J OO sad 
«j> JjO sudq 
vJl/ Juo sadTq 
v-/ jC3 sarab 
LirO safa 
£ v -Lo salah 
^Jo sal la 


lord 

lord of the favourable conjunction of 
the planets 

the type used by a Sahib qiran 

morally good 

hundred 

truth 

faithful witness 

minted 

purity 

honour 

bless 

eternal 
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w 1 Vzuriba 

minted 

2) »nb minting of 

tarabelus 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Tripoli 

NJlb tala' m 

■ 

gold 

jk> tayyibat 

■ 

pleasant, good. ■ ■ 

m m 

j aab/V 


apparent, made manifest 

^ a zafar 


victory ■ 

Jid 


shadow 

■ ■ 

_) P Lc 'adil 

■ ■ 

just ■ 

_J lx- 'a/fl/n (pi. 

y^-oJ U ‘BlamTn) 

■ 

worlct 

Lp 'a//m 


wise ' * 

Itf- 'am 


year 

V.>Ux 'i bad at ■ 

■ 

piety, worship ■ 

'abd (pi 

J U-fr 'ibad) 

slave,worshipper„ , 

v-PI JlC 'adalet 


■ 

justice m 

• Jox 'adt 


justice 

'azz 


may it be glorious 

'ashr and 

% ’ashrat 

■ 

ten 

'ushur 


a tenth 

Cuts'*** 'ishiTn . 


twenty 

"dm * 

■ 

■ 

wisdom 

‘a!S 


upon, towards ■ 

prA* 'a!!fn 


the one who knows 

cS-»JU 'a/a//i/ 

■ 

towards him 

dJ Lo-tf 'umalat 

■ ■ 

■ 

province ■ . , ■ 

-k-gr* 'bM 


1) time 2) agreement 

i Lfc r. ‘uhadat 

■ 

trust " 

■ 

*-S) l* ghazT 


one who fights against infidels 

ghalb 


triumphant 

^ r gharb 


West 

y£ ghirsh (pi 

jr _J ghurusb ) piastre 

ghalaba 


he conquered 

virCstf ghiyas 


help 

y-3. ghair 


other than 

■3 fB 


and 

lj^l> fo’/WJ 


discriminator between right and wrong 

fere/l 


conquest 

fariha 


rejoiced 
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-jj- J farkhandah 

x f farwardm 
*Xj jS> frank 

b'Td 

„ q<~- ... 6 fa-sa-yakfikahum 

fat! 

4.05 fizzat 
s j-ii fiis[p i . m 
V^OJ) fa-lanc 
I talus 

£ tr 

ffma 


auspicious, happy 
a Persian month 
franc 

unique one m 

and will suffice to protect you against them. 

grace 

silver ■■ ’ ■ 

a copper coin • 

and not (in a future senseP 

a copper coin 

in 

while 


Jd\i qadir % > 


The Powerful One ■ 

J *J» gabi. 


before, in front of 

j 3 gad 


a sign of the past tense 

<_T y’ girth (pi. qurush) 

piastre,. 

C gar’n 


an associate ■ 

qazTr 

- 

tin 

*> gutb 

” 

the pole star 

r. %ti)B 9 qit'at 


piece 

j :. Q QBisar 


emperor 

y f) O quwwBt 

« 

strength 

<sJ pu/o/i 

■ 

ten 

pu/u 

■ 

island 

■ 

■ ■ ,3>« Awn/7 


O D 

perfect 

Aeb/7 

■ 

large 

oL> I ^ ka ™ iSn 


state 

kariha 


dislike 

keFifr 


generous, noble 

kufu 


equal 

, o kapada 


dated 

kepTng 


piece. A copper coin. 

Ao// 


all, every 

j ■ Aand 


engrave 

kunyat 


name of relationship ^ 

(3 y ^ kurkan 


a title of Timur — "defender" 

IjiLo ^ kumpanT 


Company 

” t^/f. Aw'n 


Queen 


■ 


■ 


■ 
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millieme 


2) mulk kingdom 
queen 

his kingdom, his reign 
hJ Ur. mamalikl kingdom 

owned, a slave 
2) man who 
Conqueror 

he who guided aright, the Mahdi. 
2) mihr the sun 
prince 

believers, the faithful. 

particle giving sense of continuity . 

prosperity 


0 na 


our (a suffix) 

/ <a U nasir 


defender 

f 1* nam 


name 

. ysJ nebr (pi 

U-~* 1 anbiya) 

prophet 

nasr 


help, victory 

r nasrahu 


his victory 

nasrat 


help 

nisf 


half 

p UaJ nizam el-mu Ik 

title of the ruler of Hyderabad 

i yi-' noqrah 


silver 

j£JLs nags/) 


design 

negrT 


state 

noh 


nine 

> nohsad 


nine-hundred 

■J y- navad 


ninety 

jy nur 


light 

jr-rt-'" n/m 


half 


mil I bn 

1 ) malik king 
1 ) malikah 
__ _ 2) mulkahu 

€*Sj_5Ti or mamlakat Ipl 

mamluk 
1 ) min from 
mansur 

J-4-o Mahdr 
" S+* 1 ) muhr seal 
^ gj ^-o maula 


t -hu or -/»/' him, his (a suffix). 

^ the Hegira, Mohammed's flight from 

Mecca in 622 A.D. 

^3 -UP 1) huda religious guidance 2) hadi a spiritual guide 
1 .UP haza (feminine 8 -AiP hazihi) this 
j hezar (pi ^ ly I hezaran ) thousand * 

hast there is 

/ws/jr eight 

hash tad eighty 
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seven 


APPENDICES 


s ^SL£D haft 
■> lilfijE* ha f tad seventy 

Hind India 

huwa he 


9 wa or o 

y 1 9 withiq {or wasiq) 
' ? unhid 
j I 9 warn 
< - 1> ) wuhdahu 
/-) 9 waz'r 
tl i. : ; j wasiyTn 
waqa' 
j) walau 

^9 wair 


and 

trusting 

one 

heir 

alone 

vizier, prime minister 
executors of e will 
happens 
although 

friend, saint, governor, guardian. 



O 

eleven 

to be found, available 
he desires 

he glories in great qualities 

by order 

changes it 

be accepted 

one 

there is 

he begets 

right hand 

he is begotten 

on that day 
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1220-45 

Mesopotamia 



THE GHAZNAVIDS 

Alptegin 962-9 
Ishak 969-76 
Sebektegin 976—97 
Isma'il 997-8 
Mahmud 998-1030 
Mohammed 1030 
Mas'ud I 1030-40 
Mohammed (restored) 1040 
Modud 1041-8 
Mas'ud II 1048 
'Ali 1048 

'Abd er— Rashid 1048—52 
Tughril 1052 
Ferukhzad 1052—9 
Ibrahim 1059-99 
Mas'ud III 1099-1114 
Sbirzad 1114-15 
Arslan 1115-18 
Bahram 1118-52 
Khusru Shah 1152-60 
Khusru Malik 1160-87 

THE SAMANIDS 

Nasr 875-892 
Isma'il 892-907 
Ahmed 907-913 
Nasr II 913-942 
Nuh I 942-954 
Abdul Malik I 954-961 
Mansur I 961-976 
Nuh II 976-997 
Mansur II 997—999 
Abdul Malik II 999 


CHRONOLOGICAL LISTS OF RULERS 

Abbasid Caliphs p. 45 
Afghan rulers 1 1 1 
Delhi, Sultans of 59—60 
Fatamid rulers 56 
Ghaznavids 1 50 
llkhanids of Persia 91 
Jaunpur, Kings of 67 
Malwa, Khalji kings of 68 
Mamluks 77 
Moghul Emperors 117 
Ottoman sultans 16—17 
Safavids of Persia 100 
Samanids 150 
SeljuksofRum 79 
Shi'ite imams 54—5 
Ummaiyid Caliphs 37—8 
Urtuquids of Maridin 81 

LISTS OF MINTS 

Persian mints 104 
Ummaiyid mints 38—9 


ERRATA: 

p. 126, centre: the sanat 92 that appears on all Hydrabad coins represents the name 
'Mohammed'. Mohammed is written with the letters M H M D, and these, by the 
Abjad system (pp. 102—3), add up to 92. 
p. 132, Exercise No. 1., the answer to 5) is 1288 A.H. = 1871 A.D. 


INDEX 

Abjad system 1 02-3 
Adjectives 30 

Afghanistan, modern coins 1 1 2 
Aghlabids 50, 52 
Alphabet, Arabic 10-13 
Kufic 32 
Malayan letters 129 
Moroccan letters 29 
Persian letters 13 
Alphabetical numerals 102—3 
Atabegs 78, 83—4 
Awadh 99, 124-6 
Ayyubids 72-4, 149 
Baghdad, sack of 45, 61 
Bahmanis 69 
Bahrain 31 
Baroda 127 
Bengal, rulers of 70 
Bismillah 40 
Borneo 131 
Buwaiyids 50, 52 
Byzantines 40 
Caliphate, early days 36-7 
Caliphate in Egypt 46, 62 
Chronogram 102-3 
Coins, earliest Arabic 40 
Dating 7, 8 

on Kufic coins 34 
Durranis 98-9,109-12 
Dutch East Indies 131 
East India Company 124—5 
Egypt, Kingdom of 27 
Sultanate of 26 
Fatimids 54—7 
Ghaznavids 50, 58 
Ghorids 58 
Gujarat, Kings of 68 
Hegira 7—8, 36 
Hejaz 27 

Honorific epithets 28,104 
Hyderabad 126-7 
llkhanids 91 f. 

Imam 46 
Iraq, Kingdom of 27 
Jaipur 125 
Jaunpur, Kings of 67 
Jenghiz Khan 86 
Johore 129 
Kakwaihids 49 
Kalima 28, 41 

and four successors 66 
Shi'ite 56. 100 
Kashgar 23 
Kashmir, Kings of 69 
Khwarism Shahs 78, 86 
Kutch 125 
Laqab 24 


Lebanon 30 
Mahdi 23, 72 
Malacca 1 29 
Malwa, Kings of 68 
Mamluks 74—7 
Mecca 23 
Moghuls 114-24 
Mongols 86f. 

Morocco 27, 29, 72 
Moslem temple token 1 1 5 
Murabits 51 
Mysore 8, 1 27 
Nadir Shah 98,101-3 
Names, Arabic 24 
Nouns in Arabic 18 
Numerals, Arabic 7 
Arabic written 34—5 
Indian 8, 65 
Persian written 1 07—8 
Ottoman Empire 14-18,22 
Pahang 130 
Palestine Mandate 30 
Penang 130 

Persian, an isolated use 63 
Persian copper 1 04 
couplets 96f. 
months 116 
Plural, Arabic 19—20 
Qajars 1 06-9 
Safavids 95-6, 98, 1 0Of . 
Saladin 72-4 
Samanids 44, 50, 52 
Saudi Arabia 27 
Seljuks of Rum 79—81 
Seljuk Turks 49. 78 
Serbedarians 95 
Shi'ites 54 
Short vowel signs 26 
Spain 53 

Sudan under the Mahdi 23 

Sudan, Republic 30 

Sumatra 1 30 

Sunnis 53 

Syria 30 

Timurids 94 

Trangganu 130—31 

Tughra 14 

Tulunids 50, 52 

Tunisian Republic 30 

Turkish Republic 30 

Ummaiyid symbol 44, 53 t 

United Arab Republic 31 

Urtuqids 78,81—2 

Verb, Arabic 41 

Yemen 27—8 

Zands of Persia 103, 105 

Zanzibar 29 

Zengids 83—5 

Zodiacal coins 116—17 
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